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SECOND, PARTS 


Curious Obſervations and Novel Experi- | 


|PROOEMIUM 
| 14'N | 


Laudem Agriculture. 
Being the 


| PREFACE 


IN TRODUCTION 


| "TO THIS 


Second Part. 


Shewing the great Advantages that 
Husbandry bringeth to Trade, 
and the Apendenties the later 
hath on the former. 


F the Preface to m BE former 
Treatiſe of ag , I did 
 lome- 
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ſomewhat clucidate> the-excellen- 


cy and utility thereof, it being an 
Art that hath the leaſt dependency 
on other Arts of -any whatſoever, 
being content with” only a few 


"Tools for the: breaking the ſtub- 
born Clods of the Earth, and the 
more caſic ſeparating \ the! Seed 
from'ithe Husk ; when there 772% 
or Trade, but | 
 harh mediatcly or kittiacely an | 


other Science, Art 


abſolute reliance or. dependency 
on Husbandry,, or ſome of _1ts 
Branches; As Cicerp; ance: ſaid, 

F " WI $ > -%.9& Þ gp - oy 
Preclare WO ile” dixit 7 qui perhi- 
buit Agriculturam aliarum Artium 
Matrem eſſe ac Nutricem. More 


cſpecially the Maritime Trade of | 


the whole World | hath for the 
molt part regard to the Products 
of the Earth obtained by Hu- 


mane Labour and Induſtry : As 


tho 
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The Preface. 
the STtks and Spices of Aſa, the 
Sugar, Tobacco,” Indico, '&c. of A 
merice, firſt ' advanced Trading: 
thither;»and-are: yet: the principal 
Commodities” which : allure our 
Europeans to. make-fo'long and 
dangerous Voyages into thoſe re- 
/ mote Parts. As for: Metals and 
| Minerals; another part of the ſub- 
ct of Trade, :ialthough 1 have 
not treated. hitherto of them, yet 
may' thar extraction out of the 
| obdurate/parts of the Earth: be 
| deem'da;Branch of Agriculture. 
It is particularly obſerv'd, that 
the planting of ſome certain Spe- 
cies of Vegetables, in places where- 
in they delighted, hach acquired 
unto, and maintaind a Trade 
there ; As the planting of 7obacco 
mn Virginia, Sugar 1n Barbadoes, 
Carrans 1n the Iile of Zant, Vines 
A 4 in 


in; the os anartes :anfrimn COT 
The. ike >Inftandes may; be:pro- 
duced of many atheriplaces-thar 
by this: Art) of ; Agriawitwre: only, 
have beeti:infimtcly emrichid; and 
- It will be objected (Vknow) that 
there are many places:yery much 
enriched and:mproved:by\Trade, 
that have very. little :of Agricul: 
ture uſed therein ;- nor have the 
Inhabitantsthereot bur little Land 
to till or umprove, | having/:nor 
Corn enough of their own grow- 
ing to feed them: As Verzce, and 
| ſome of the Provinces of the Low- 
Countries, &&c. and yet no places 
flouriſh more than theſe by Trade 
only, To which it may. be an- 
ſwered, That although they. have 
bur little Land: of their 'own, yer 
arc they and their Trades main- 
| rained 
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Tbe:Preface. 
tained by the Husbandry of their 
Neighbours: As Middleburgh' in 
Zealand, Amſterdam in Holland, 
Hamborough, &c. depend on, and 
are maintained by the Husbandry 
of: their Neighbouring Germans , 
Danes, &c. 'from whom they have 
their Corn, Cartel, &c. And to 


! whom 1n lieu thereof they carry 


their own Manufactures, and the 


| Products of forcign Countries. 


And one'of the particular Reaſons 
why they grow; ſo rich and great 
on ſo fmalt Territories, is the 
ſituation of. cheir Countries, lying 
as places of Reſt, 'in their Naviga- 
trons between one Country: and 
another, and of refuge and fſecu- 
rity from the Artaque of Enemics, 
wherewith the- Seas are generally 
incumbred : And it doth not at 
all leſfen che Obligation that —_ 


The po 


hathto Husbandvy; ; becauſe 1 many 
. Countries, Cities, and places thrive 
ſo well: where Flucbandry is not 
uſed. 

For the, City of Fes NOt- 


 withſtandin 4 its-great-Trade;\and | 


many Noble-and Wealthy Inha- 
bitants 1n it and its Suburbs can-: 
notfubſiſt without: the Husbandry 
of many - of the: Neighbouring 


Counties, whoſe daily labour and : 
induſtry -1n that Art; are-the-puin+. | 
cipal means. of preſerving} and | 
maintaining that;'great City}. noc | 
only .in their habyrations and:ne- | 


ceſlarics -for : life ,\iþut n+ | 
things-uſctul towards the Support 
of their Trade and Traffic, 


And. it-is alſo obſervable, That 


where Agriculture 3s {lighted, neg- 
k£&ted; or. not uſed; Trade'is not 
conſiderable in ſuch -places'; ' As 
on 
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T be. Preface. 
on the incultivated Coaſts of 4- 
frica and America ; In ſore places 
whereof little is- to be had by our 
Merchants ,. beſides the Skins of 
Wild Beaſts, or Elephants Teeth; 
and in- other. places nothing art all. 
Although. the .Soil may: be rich, 
and the Countries populous, but 
with- Inhabitants lazy and 1gno- 
rant, feeding-on.the Productions 
of , Nature, withouc any other 
labour or induſtry,. than Hunt- 
ing, Fowling , or gathering of 
Fruits. «ml 4 CNTD 

- In that great Kingdom of 
Spain, (ſince the. Expulſion- of the 
Moors , Agriculture hath _ been 
much neglc&ed, which hath, re- 
duced that Kingdom to-ſo mean 
a Condition, as.to its Trade, that 
it would be of little worth, did 
not. other Nations maintain. it, ” 
rag 
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the Iucre of its American Pro- 
ducts. | 

The fertile Kimgdom of es 
Jznd, for want only of People to 
cultivate its rich and vaſt "Wat 
and Territories, maintaineth bur 


a ſmall Trade in compariſon of ; 


its Neighbours. 


So that-if it be granted that an } 
Wa wel rilling and improving | 
of Lands, 1s a principal means to } 
beger and ſu oven a Trade ; and '| 

alt thereof , or the | 
inaptitude- of a placc for Tillage | 


that che neg 
be likewiſe a means of the decay 


. or defet of Trade ; then will i | 


not be denicd, that Trade hath a 
cy on Agricultare ; and 
chat to promote this noble and 
Science and Art of Agri- 
ezlture, 8 one of the principal 
Encouragements to Trad _ 
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will furniſh the Tradeſman and 
Mechanic, not only with all Ma- 


| crerials whereon to imploy his 


Art and Cunning, but with Food 
and Rayment for him and his 
Family, whulft he is advancing the 
Trade of the Nation, and heaping 
up Riches for himſelf and his 
Poſterity. mT 
To deſcend to particulars with- 
in this flouriſhing Kingdom of 
England ( our Native Soll;) It is 
moſt cyident, that in ſuch parts 
thereof, where there is the greateſt 
plenty of Materials tro work on, 
and neceſſarics for the - Opera- 
tors, there is the greateſt Trade 
managed : As in Shropſbire and 
places adjacent , where there is 
great plenty of Iron and Coal, and 
cheap living for the Workmen, 
by rcaſon of the plenty of all _ 
0 


The Preface.” 
of Food, Wc. which the Earth 
produces through the labour and 


induſtry of the Husbandman, Vaſt 


quantities of all ſorts of Iron-work 


uſed in Building, &c. are there | 
made;not only to ſerve the neceſſa- : 


ry occaſions of many in this King- 
dom, but to furniſh Foreigners 
withall, to the great encreaſe of 
the National Trade abroad. 

The like may be faid of Shef- 
field, Rippon, Bedal, &&c. in York- 
ſhire, famous for driving the 
Trades of Cutlers, Spurriers, Lori- 
ners, &c. All which forts of Iron- 
Ware cannot be made at fo low 
Rates in other places, where Meart, 
Drink, &c. are not ſo cheap , ſo 
as to maintain a general Trade to 
advantage, notwithſtanding there 
may be the like plenty of the Ma- 
terials to be wrought upon: And 
yet 
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yet in theſe places of Trade the 
Husbandman thrives better, than 
where a Market is wanting. For a 


| | quick Market; 'although at a rea- 
. | fonable price, is his delight. 


Many places in this Kingdom 


' are/ famous for the divers Manu- 


factures made of Wool, by reaſon 
of the plenty of that Commo- 
dity, ws, of the Products of Huſ- 
bandry. For thoſe Manufactures 
are generally made in places 
where the Markets for Proviſions 
are reaſonable, which with the 
Frugality of the Spinners, Weavers, 
&c. ſupport that Trade. For we 
ſce that the French, who buy 
Wool here, export it with difficulty 
and colt ; yet by their cheap living 
in their own Country make 1t 
into Cloath,Gc. and fell it at as low 
Rates in Markets abroad as the 


- Engliſh : 
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Engliſh: From whence it is not 
unreaſonable to conclude, chat if 
we haye our Proyifions for. the 
Back and Belly clicaper than they 
( our Woot here being to be had 


at lower Rates than they can have 


it ) we may under-ſcll them in 
any place of the World. Therc- 
fore to maintain) our Cloathing- 
Trade abroad, and leſſen theirs,we 
muſt bc obliged to. the Husband- 


man, and the parſimonious hving | 


of ſuch Mechanics that are excr- 
ciſcd in theſe Trades. oy” 
And as our Husbandry brings 
plenty to the Marker, and ſuch. 
plenty ſupporteth and encou- 
rageth the Mechanic; ſo it like- 
wiſe produceth many Commo- 
ditics, which without any, or very 
little, of the aid or afance of 
any other than the Husbandman 


and 


T he Preface, Xlij 
and the: Merchant, beget and 
maintain a conſiderable part: of 
the Trade of this Kingdom, by 
cheir being annually cxported into 
foreign Parts: As Wheat, Rye, Bar- 
ley, Oates, Beans, Hops, Linſeed, 
Peaſe, Fruits, Cloverſeed, Rapeſeed : 
And alſo Lead, Coals, Clay, and 
ſeveral other ſorts of ſubterranean 
Commodities. And ſeveral forts 
of Fiſh are hikewiſe gnnually ex- 
ported, which although they are 
not obtain'd by Agriculture, yet 
are they taken out of our 
Rivers and Seas by the Labour 
and Induſtry of our Country- 
men , and in part conduce to 
the advancement of Trade : Alfo 
ſeveral ſorts of Beaſts and other 
Animals are raifed throughout 
the Kingdom , which are either 
tranſported in ſpecie , as Horlcs, 

a Oc, 
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G&c. Or yield ſome Commodit 
for the Merchant, as Butter,C 69's 
Bacon, Ox-Bones , Leather , Coney- 
Skins, Coney-Furre, Wool, Wax, Tat- 
low, Horn, 8c. | | 
The Husbandry of. England 
likewife produceth ſeveral Mate- 


rials on which the Mechanical | 


part of the People imploy them- 
ſelves: As Wool for the making of 
C oath, Serge, Bays, Flannel, Stock- 
ings, Hats, &c. Hair, for the 
making of Hair-C loathes, Lines, 
Buttons, &c. Shins of Beaſts, for 
the making of Shoes, Gloves, &C. 
Corn and Grain, for the making 
of Bisket, Beer, Mum, diſtilled Spi- 
rits, &c. Seeds, for the making 
of Oils, as Linſeed, Rapeſeed, SC. 
Tron-Oar for the making of Tron, 
Steel, and an infinite number of 
Tools, Inſtruments, Nails, Locks, GcC. 
made 


The Preface. 
made of that Metal; and fine Clay 
for the making of 7obacco-Pipes, 
and great variety of Farthen-Ware, 
which are glazed with our Mine- 
rals, with very many other Wares 
and Commodites . that: are cither 
exported, as they are at firſt pro- 


. duced, or otherwiſe wrought into 


ſome other form by the. Art of 
che Workman. By all which 
means the Foreign Trade of this 
Kingdom 1s ſupported, and our 
great and numerous Fleets trading 
to all quarters of the Earth main- 

rained, | 
In return whereof are 1umported 
Raw Silks, Camels Hair, and Goats 
Hair, Cotton, Elephants Teeth, &C. 
which being wrought here 1nco 
various forms, arc again exported 
to the great advantage of Trade. 
lc is true that the Artificers, that 
a '2 for 
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for the moſt part , convert theſe 
forcign Commodities into Manu- 
factures, to the great Improve- 
ment of their Value, inhabit _in' or 
near London, and gain, much 


Riches by their Pains and Induſtry, | 
where Proviſions are dearer than | 
in the remote parts in the Coun- | 
try : The reaſon whereof 15, that | 
the City is the. place for the | 
Importation of thoſe Commodi- | 
ties, and the place where eurjous | 


Artificers, as well Strangers as 
Natives, Inhabit ; and where they 
have the greateſt Encouragement 
by their great: Wages they make 
of their Skill and Induſtry: And the 


greatneſs of the Domeſtic, Trade | 


there, takes off the greater part of 


their Manufactures; ( part thereof 


being cxporeed ) and for thar no 
other Port in this Kingdom hath 
a Trade 
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a Trade ſufficient for the Expor- 
cation of ſuch Manufactures. 
Another Return: of our Com- 
modities exported, are ſuch things 
that are neceſſary to ſupport our 
| Healths, and add to the pleaſure 
! of our Lives; and fatisfaction of 
| our Minds: As Spices, Druggs, 
| divers forts of Fruits, Sugars, 
| Wines, Silver, Gold, Copper, fine 


C |} Linnen, Paper, &c. Great quan- 


{ ricies whereof -are annually im- 


” | ported and conſumed 1n thus 


Kingdom, to the no ſmall En- 
couragement of Trade, and con- 
ſequently of Husbandry. 
Thus by the Richneſfs of our 
! Soil, the great plenty of Mines, 
Minerals, Timber, Woods, Corn, 
Grain, Cattel, G&c. and the Labour, 


| Induſtry, and Ingenuity of the 


Husbandmen is the Trade of 
a 3 England 
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England maintained, which hath 
made it Famous throughout the 
Univerſe, Thar it is moſt worthily 
efteem'd the Qxeen of Iſles, and 
made it Rich and Powerful: Irs 
Storc-houſes being Replete with 
the Riches of the Indies, and 
other parts of the' World ; and 


its Inhabitants cloathed with the. 


Silks of Afra ; Their Coffers filled 
with the Metals of Africa and 
America; and eyery one from the 
greateſt almoſt to the meaneſt 
folacing themſelves on the rich 
Cates, Wines, and Fruits.of Europe, 
and other foreign Parts. | 
- Therefore the more Foreign 
Trade is encouraged” and en- 
ceaſed, the better will che' Huf- 
bandman thrive , - becatiſe his 
Commodities will be the better 
ended. And the more Husbandry 


encreaſlcs, 
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encreaſes,, the more plenty will 
there be of 1ts Products to ſup- 
port and maintain that Trade. 
For it 1s the plenty and the lowneſs 
of the Prizes of our Native Com- 
modities that begets and main- 
tains a Trade abroad. . Y 

. .It 1s'not the great conſumption 
of our own Products that en- 
creaſeth our Wealth, as1s vulgarly 
thought: For the more we: con- 


ſume, the leſs is left to tranſport, 


and the, Rates of it the higher, 
and: ſo: 4he Trade the lefs. As in 
Wheat and. other Grain in ſuch 
years wherein we have plenty, and 
that the Prizes are low, much 1s 
exported, becauſe our Merchants 
are | able; 0 undetfel others 
in Foreign Markets. And what 
quantities! foever are vended a- 
broad -we:; have ſuitable Recurns 

a 4 for 
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for the fame. Now 'were there | fu 
any contrivance in a plentifuÞ | a 
year of Corn, to'make' ai Con- 
ſumption at' home of a'ipare of | W 
that Crop, whereby-to 'e&filjance | N 
the prizes to the cnrichingiof the 
Farmer ; this would beſo fayfrom 
being an enriching of the Nation, 
that 'it would "manifeſtly; appear 
to be a_ loſs. For it 1s not the 
o4in of the Husbandman,''in* his 
otdinary way, of 'Husbandry;' by 
the riſe of his' Commodity ;-nior 
of a Tradeſman in 'his' ordinary 
way, of Trade, \that enriches "the 
Nation. As/1n' this preſent-year 
1688, this Nation's blefled with 
a double Crop of Wheat, and'a 
plenty" of all other Grai** Now 
ro. export, a © moyety©of this | at 
Crop, would 'yery much 4dvan- 
tage the whole, when's Con- | tl 
Gann. ih ſumption | 
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a few. | | 
It is not the - burying of our 


| Woollen that advantageth the 


National Trade, but would rather 
be. a prejudice to it, by con- 
ſuming ſo great a quantity -of 
that. Commodity ; were it not 
that 1t prevents the Conſumption 
of the like quantity of Foreign 
Linnen. For the more Wool our 
Flocks yield, and the Jower the 
price of it 1s, and the cheaper our 
Proviſions are, the Clothier can 
the better afford his Cloaths at a 
reaſonable rate to the Merchant, 


.and he the better diſpoſe of them 


ina foreign Market. The like 
may be faid of all other Growths 

and Manufactures. 
But here it will be objected, 
that when Wool is at a low price, 
; Fr Foreigners 
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ſumption at home would only. 
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Foreigners buy it, tranſport it, and 
convert - it abroad into Manu- 
factures, and by that means un- 
derſe} us, to the great prejudice. of 
Trade: To which may: be -an- 
ſwered, That it is our faults that 
we cannot work it, fo as toafford 
a better Pennyworth than they : 
And ſome of the *Reaſons why 
we work not fo cheap as Foreign- 
ers do may be thefe: 

Firſt, Our Land is very fruitful, 
and yields mote encreafe for or- 
dinary Food, &c. than there are 
Inhabitahts eo conſuthe it, which 
begets' a Lazinefs un 'the meancr 
forr 'of | People in'i'many places, 
that®they -will 'noc work hard, 
becauſe cafie [Labour will main- 
tain them: As-on the: conttary 
may*!'be perceived! by che 'Ttiore 
Indiiſtrious ( for all-arc nor Lazy, 

FILLS nor 
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nor 1s it a Diſeaſe 1n all parts of 
the Kingdom, ) who by their 
Labour in  feveral Mechanic 
Trades, as well as by Husbandry, 
do. not only maintain their Fa- 
mules, and 'bring up their Chil 
dren to work, but encreaſe in 
Riches, laying up for their Poſte- 
rities : Which Indicates 

The ſecond Reaſon, viz. Want 
of Inhabitants : 'For were' there 
more Hands, more Work might 
be done, more Proviſions fpent, 
to the Incouragement ' of *Hufſ: 
bandry, and there would be:more 
Husbandmen imployed ; that in- 
ſtead - of raifing' the prizes of 
Tillage , ©c. there would-be a 
greater plenty. For: our | Lands, 
if well rilled, would in all' proba- 
brliry yield Provifion enough for 
three times the People more than 

| now 
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now it doth. For if there were 
more People, they muſt work 
cheaper; and if Proviſions were 
more plenty,they might the better 
afford it.. And in cafe that Pcople 
were multiplyed, by conſequence 
Trade would encreaſe, ws Lazi: 
neſs decreaſe, it being only the 
Richneſs of the Country, with che 
paucity. of Inhabitants, that be- 
gets ſo great a Pigritude: No 
places yielding more Commoners, 
Vagrants, or idle People, than 
thoſe parts where no public Trade 
1s. managed ; Imployment at- 
tracting Pcople , and People cx- 
pending the encreaſe of the Earth, 
which begers a quick Marker, the 
Joy of the Husbandman ; and the 
better the Land is tilled, the more 
plenty and cheap the Product 


IS. 
- There 
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There are other Reaſons why 
our Manufactures of Woollen, 
Linnen, Oc. are not Wrought ſo 
cheap. here as in other Countries, 
and why our Country is not 


re 
rk 


Ic 


le 


ws more peopled than it is, which 
he | have been at large fet forth by 


ve | others; and the creating of them, 
and the removing ſome Impedi- 
ments : to Trade, appertain to 
others, and not to a plain Ruſtic. 


"> | Only here may be obſerved, Thar 


Nh the Prodigality of our Gentry 
| and Citizens, and the great Con- 
- | ſumption of our home Commo- 
| | dities, Manufactures and Provi- 
« | fions, which ſccmingly are the 


- occaſions of great Returns, and 
- | encreaſe of an Inland-Trade, and 
> | che cnriching of many private 
Tradeſmen and others, is not- in 


- | any .wiſc profitable to the _— 
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But on the contrary, Parſimony 
in all -our Neceflaries, whether 
Foreign or Domeſtic, is moſt 
adyantageous to the Kingdom in 
general ; for the leſs of our own 
we conſume, the. more we have 
to fell ro our Neighbours, and 
the cheaper ; for Plenty and low 
price attracts a Trade ; and the 
lefs of Foreign we- conſume, the 
more -of their Coin or Bullion 
would be brought in Exchange 
tor our Commodities: So that 
inficad of the Surpluſage of their 
Wines, Fruits, Silks, &Cc, morc 
than we need, our Bullion would 
encreaſe. For 1t was the over- 
balance of our home Commo- 
ditics and Manufactures exported, 


to ſuch that were imported, that 


from time to time brought into 
our Hands thoſe: valt quantities 


Of 


of Gold and Silver, that for the 
plenty of thoſe Metals we ſeem 
to Vie with the Maſters of the 
Indian Mines ;. and it is the. conti- 
nuing of ſuch an overbalance that 
muſt maintain that Import, and 
the defect thereof may 1n time 
occaſion the Exportation of the 
ſame Riches. As ſometimes 
hath happened, that 1n a year of 
ſcatcity of Corn here, which 
uſually happens once 1n 10 or 12 
years, that we are forced to buy 
of our Neighbours. Their plenty 
draws great Sums of ready Mony 
out of our Pockets, becauſe we 
want more of their Corn than 
they of our Manufactures, or 
other Wares. 

Therefore to conclude this ſhort 
Preface, My advice 1s to ' the 
honelt Husbandman, to As 

Is 
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his Children to. Labour, and:-to| In 
Live ſparingly ; and to the Tradefs| «9: 
man to be diligent in his: Calling, tha 
to the encreaſe of the Manu-| 
factures of the Nation. - And-to'f crc 
all- others ( to whom Honours,)] Ca 
Preferments, and Eſtates have nor] dry 
deſcended, whereby to maincain)ſ ſen 
or. employ them - in Higher: or: 
- other Capacirics equally neceflary* 
to: ſupport Order, Gc.) To tm-' 
ploy: themſelves and their Stocks! 
u' managing . of Agriculture or ft 
Trade. And to propoſe and find 
out the moſt eafie and frugal 
ways of doing ſuch things that 
now require great- colt and: la- 
our /to- -accompliſh. As 1n mas i[To1 
king Rivers Navigable. to faci- | 
litate that troubleſome way 'JThe 
of Carriage -now uſed , which Jac! 
in many- places may be: done... ulcc 
| In 
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In making Wains, Carts; Ploughs; 
&c. to be drawn, with Icfs ftrengsly 
than now. thcy ,are;.1n making 
| High- - Ways more paſkible, and'in 
4 erecting Bridges, Gc.. for the fewer 
| Cartel :are cmployed "in Husban- 
dry,. the more may be ſpared to 
{ſend abroad; and * 16 tewer hands 
fuſed theecabouts, the more may 
{be ſpared. for Mechanic Arts ;; fox 
41's much more profitable to- Ex- 
gport.our Commodities: wrought 
than unwrought. For the ma- 
Iking of the feveral Rivers Navin 
Igable to Oxford, Gaildford, See: 
Fliach conſiderably added to the 
Husbandry rand Trade of thoſe 
- [Towns ,:.and Iflemng! human 
[Labour withia theſe ' tew Y Cars: 
y 'JThe uſe of - Waggons inſtead of 
n IPack-Hories, where they. could be 
4ulcd, _ much agree the price 


of 


= 


. *; 
. 45> >. - o 
- %.% % 
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of Ps. \The uſe; of: Stages | ti 
he rm hy game =_ ala 
reater” 11 Pcop to traz] G7, 
= through-(moſt | of | the great] on 
Roads of Enplahd, to the: great| no 
encreaſe of Trade: And tho Woi| or 
mens-uſe of Pattons, a ſeeming] rie( 
incon{iderable Invention: 
faved the wearing of a great deal dor 
of Leather , whereby there hartlijbet 
been much the more-of 1t'to! befand 
ſpared. for 'Exportation wroug hiſto 
or unwrought. The Sew-Mzl onwh: 
the 7hames-Bank , hath; lis chegand 
force of the Wind, done the typlo) 
of many hands, which-1s - much bel 
to. the Public advantage. The 
like would: any Inſtruments bgfger 
that could' but leſſenthe abou o ole 
Man or Beaſt. YOU 
If all our Corn were' to -bgpov« 
beaten 1 in Mortars, as in Hefrodeor 
timg1a':; 


 <_ 
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z& | time; inftcad-of: being ground in 
| al a Mill: and all our: Wares,Goods, 
ra] Oc: carried. from place to place 
cat] on.-Horſe-back, as in ſome places 
cat] now: 1t-4s inſtead of-1n Waggons 
ſo} er Carts, and all the Water car- 
ng ned/ifrom 1ts Fountains tothe 

| reſpective houſes 1n or near Lon- 
calf do, as for the moſt part it was 
athif before the New-River was made, 
peland the various Engins erected 
oIjto--convey it from the 7hames ; 
onwhart a vaſt number of People 


thiland Horſes: muſt . be then 1m- 
I! ployed ? | 

achl/\ Ir: 1s true, '1t would maintain a 
[hggreat number of People, and be- 


 beſger a very great private Trade to 
r offfone Pcople in ſome places : Bur 
- would yery much leften and im- 
b@poveriſh the Trade of the King- 
ofFddm in general. | 
md: b 2 Here 


: Here 161 will-be» objeed;:that] all 
heretofore- before many» of theſe] dife 
new: Inventions,' we had: a-greabſ dry 
foreign Trade. To' which will] ded 
only anſwer,That chen our Neghi low 
bours were not fo ingemous; | nov on: 
fo; much addicted to Trade! as} wh 
now. they arc; for had- not+weſthe 
hicherto- kept -pace withithemy»1Þ und 
Ingenuity and {nduſtry, *they:hadÞger 
long fince devoured- our Foreignfja: P, 
Trade :: Therefore as they: thriveſthe: 
we/muſt emulate them..'” For: DHAHo1 
vine Providence hath ſcared us onflmes 
an Iſland yielding all forts of Neiing 
ceflaries; Mancral , Animal 'and}/. C 
Vegetable, tor the promoting andito F 
carrying on: of Trade : :HavingW/ana 
many. ſecure; Ports' for | the”: EniÞþt: by 
couragement of Tradc. ; And itgfot: ti 
remperature of : Air :and fituationfgabl 
onthe Globe ſuch, / that it exccediſanc 

$2301 | ally i: 
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Kt] all other places « whatſoever! yer - 
eſo] diſcovered: 1 That 1f 1ts Husban- 
ab] dry;:be: neptected,:: and: its Trade 
bj decayed ( which neceſſarily fol-' 
il lows)/it muſt very much refle&t 
ovf on: the! Genius of 1ts Inhabitants, 
as] which: to do, there hath been hi-* 
wel therto' no cauſe : No Nation 
anJunder [the Szz preducing fo Þ:- 
adf genious, Active, Valiant, and Wiſe 
znfjai Pcople for the Management of 
veſttherr: Trades and Occupations at 
)HFHome, and ſpreading their Colo- 
onflimes - and Factories, and nuultiply- 
lejing their Efte&ts abroad. | 

ndf/ One of the: great Advantages 
ndfto Husbandry and Trade of Eng- 
ngWVand is, that there 1s not a Vill in 
nt bur is ficuate- within 20 Males 
1tsÞfot: the Sca, or ſome River Navi- 
ON gable, or | that may be by Art 
edifand Induſtry ſo made, whereby 
all} '!: b 3 Carriage 
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carriage of ' heavy Commodities 


uſeful in Foreign or © Domeſtic] 1 ri 


Trade may be cheap : As Tymber, 


Stone; Coal, Corn, Gc. which nat] && 


only caſerh the labour of many 


Hands, ſparing them for otherſ 4 
uſes, but rhe better furniſheth all © 


Markets with ſuch Commody 
ties they want of their Newgh- 
bours. LN Gi 

Therefore the cutting and ma 
king of Rivers Navigable, 1s 'veryfl 
much to be encouraged, as' vl] 
Public Uſe and a National 'AdJ 
vantage, and ſo hath it bee 
eſteemed in Foreign Countries 
The Navigation on cut River: 
advancing the Trade of man 
rich Cities and Towns in the Sp« 
niſh Netherlands, and united: Pri 
vinces, Uſually called ' The Los 
Countries, And great have beenf:: 


che 
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the}, Attempts of Emperors and 
Princes abroad in cutting Chan- 
nels, uniting of Rivers, vc. As.in 
cutting a paſſage between the 
Mediterranean and the Red-Sea : 
The, maaking Navigable the 1/nzs 
of Coranth, thereby to make fafe 
and ſpeedy paſſages from one Sea 
to another. Attempts have been 
likewiſe made to unite great Ri- 
vers, as the Loire and Seine at 


Briare in France, the . Soane and 
the. MoſeJa on the Confines of 


Burgundy, and the Rivers Redintz 


J and Altmul near Regensburg 1n 


Germany, began by Charles the 


4 Great, which had it been per- 


fected , would have opened a 
Navigable Paſſage from the Rhine 
to the Danube. 

Bur the greateſt Work that 


rd .hath been attempted and per- 
4. b 4 formed, 


URKVIT 


Fir Profle 
formed, 'is the -cnttrmgrathe Roy] 
Canal 'of '"Lamonedots, onmaknug'!d 
Navigable- paſſage trom-#mhe! [Bom 
of Cette on the 'Medirerraneam Sek 
intorhe' Garrome/ which-empuicth 
it felf into the; Weſterns. Ocean, 
which 1s: efteem'd :nor- only the 
greateſt and " moſt ftnpendious 
Work in France,'but of thewhole 
World. It was firſt propofed-by 
Cardinal de ''Richelieu, begaman 
the vear 1668. and carried/-on 
with great Skill , Coſt and In 
duſtry, and fanſhed Aro 11686. 
The length of -the Canal 1s faid 


 to''be '50 or '60 French Leagues 


in length, and/in breadth T2 or 
15 fathom, that Veſlels of good 
Butrhen may paſs eaſily ; its depth 
abour 8 or 9 Feet. | 

Tins Canal' hach its ſupply of 


Warers from ſeveral Rivers by 


other 


{ fathom in length 
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other Canals: : made; to convey 
them into this-Charnel of Com- 
nuthication-between the two. Seas. 
Beſides: which-! there are great 
Treafurcs: of: Water coming ..of 
other 'Srreams /of Rain and of 
Szowz:veſerved to; ſupply any, de- 
fea! of Waters that may in times 
of: Drought happen -in. the, Royal 
Canal\.or Channel of Commun+ 
cation: | This Canal 1s alſo' car- 
ned by. a Stone-Bridge over ano» 
ther | Navigable River; and ..in 
another place it paſſes througha 
HAll 1n an arched; paſſage of 26 
: In this Canal 


are faid' to be 23 Locks, all of 
Stone-Work, for theraifing of the 
Veſſels, I ſuppoſe: ;as they ,paſs 
from the Medzterranean towards 
the Garronne ; for 1t- 1s to be ſup- 
poſed : that the Sea at Certe ar 
Mont+ 
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Montpelier, is equally. or very near | th: 
deaux at the Mouth of the Gar: | pa 
rover; And it is evident, bareht | hi 
Garronne from Tholouſe runneth | G5, 
at leaſt five times farther than 1s | he 
the diſtance between it and- the | C9 
Mediterranean-Sea ; and the Gar- 

ronne 1s upon a continual deſcent, | W 
and becauſe there 1s a ſufficient | m1 
fupply of Waters , Veſſels: may || te: 
paſs without help of Locks: But | M 
the Royal Canal having . only Fi 
Water to preſerve it full, muſt 

be. made level, and its deſcents | {© 
towards the Mediterranean-Sea | A 
muſt be by Artificial Locks, and | h: 
in number as 1s their depth, and | þH 
the dechnation- of the Country. | y! 
By this Canal may be tranſported | «| 
all Commodities from the Medi- | 4, 
terranean-Seato Burdeaux, __ N 
that 


Nation in general; As the makng 
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that Coaſt of France; and fo by 
conſequence to the Northern 
parts of Europe, without ' the 

azard of paſſing the Streights'of 
Gibraltar, or fear of Turkiſh Pitats, 


befides the cafie carriage of Wines, 


Corn, Oil, &&c. _ 
I only mention this particular 


| Work, co ſhew that great things 


may be accompliſhed, where In- 
tereſt, Honour or Glory, excite great 
Men to aid and aſſiſt in fuch 
Enterprizes. - 

We have here in this Kingdom 
ſome Inſtances of extraordinary 
Actions of this Nature, which 
have been formerly done to' the 
Honour of the Undertakers, and 
very much to the Advantage of 
the places where they have been 
done, and conſequently to the 


the 


xl > 
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the River of.;Zhames, Nayigable 


from Abington to.Oxford,/and then 


farther towards, Lechladei, hath 
proved of. very. great Adyantage 
to. that, City and places adjacenty 


The like the making the- River 
from | Gilford 1n Surrey into. the: 


Thames Navigable, hath been very 
adyantagious. to that- Town, and: 
its Neighbourhood, and. both of 


them have added much: to. che: 
Trade, of that Famous City of: 


London. | TY 
There: was once. a Navigable 


Canal cut from the River 7rent' 


near 7orksey in Lincolnſbire. to the 
City of Linco/r, where 1t joyned 
to the River thar flows trom 
thence to Boſton, and was ſup- 
plied with Water from that River : 
It was ſaid to be done by Biſhop 
Attwater, or Henry 1jt, as oe 
| W] 
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wilt :have'1t. © However it was an 
ancient '\'Work, as '1ts Name im- 
ports, being called Feffedike, and 
1$:viſtble to 'this day , alchough 
wholly uſeleſs; perhaps ſuffered 
to.decay by reaſon the Advantages 


j arifing thereby night be bur ſmall, 


Trent and Boſton being neither far 
from Lincoln , or perhaps when 
the Trade of that City ' decayed 
(which hath been heretofore very 


great, as hath been ſaid) this Canal 


was neglected. 
-\Bur the greateſt Work of this 
Nature that hath been done in 


this Age in this Kingdom, - was' 


the cutting that famous Hgua- 
daft from Ware to Iſlington , 
whence by Pipes its Water is con- 


xl 


veyed to the greateſt part'of: Lon-' 


| donand its Syburbs. A Work not 
7 205 the- Fame of the 


only 'eter 
| Undertaker 
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Undertaker, but of infinite iad-} 


vantage to: his Succeſlors an ho 
great .City. 

Ic 15-not impoſſible fas tg) en: 
large-1t, as to make it Navigalle 
for Wherryes and ſlender \Barges, 
for the- paſſage of Men and Wo: 


men, and the cafic carriage of all 


manner of Commodities to the 
Markets of that great Metropolis, 
and the xcturn of Coals and other 
Goods, back again. For there, is 
Water cnough 1 in the RiveriLea 
at:Hare to maintain a_ full Ghan- 
nel all the ;ycar, .to carry Veſlels 
of good: Burden, and tO maintain 
currents, of. Watcr 1n moſt of the 
prince Streets of. the Famous 
Cuay.of Landon, which would not 
* keep, them. clean arid whole+ 
ſome, bac; be ready. or all ocgalt- 
_ f den, Eixes ſhould happen... 


There 
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»'There'arc many other Rivers 
the either flow 1nto the Thames 
'0 | or other ( already made) Navi- 
1 | gable Rivers, or into the Sea, that 
may: be made ' Navigable, to the 
very-great advantage of the ad- 
* | jaceht- Towns and Countries, and” 
| of the general Trade of the King- 
dom. For it 'is moſt certain, 
where-there 1s Water enough to 
make a' full Change, and fu CPP 
the conſtant Expence and Le 
of the Locks; the making of. fach 
River Navigable' will be feazi- 
ble; notwithſtanding the deſcent 
orifall of the River be ; quick : For 
where 'the deſcent 'is quick, as 
from Salisbhury to 'Chriſt-Church, 
and from Wincheſter to pres nt 
ton 3" alrhough there be 024 y ” 
Warer,, yet it 15-uſua 
poo ſhallow , and mes ooo not 

natuzally 
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tally Naviaable , nor {a'be[8; 
made fo without 'many Locks and dag 
artificial C anals.;, tor the: Currct 8 arc 
will otherwiſe beſo ſtrong, the 1 bY 
laden Veſlels are nor cafily haled(go 
againſt; it : Such. Rivers. Fequairey [ps 
too much coſt for a private:PuzſeÞhes 
to undertake. to advantage. But 
if there be Water enough, as-in! Ex) 
many. Rivers 1n-Eng/and there: 'is;fyig 
and :the deſggat:nort: too. quiaky the 
Locks will raiſe Veſſels; ingo, the 
new-cut-C arg through: wh i th 
alchough hcavy hden, they willftere 
paſs with caſc... Ir. is obſervet} d: 
that : the | Water | deſcends from Wiy 
Bruſſels to . Antmerp., above 1200;fÞpen 
Foot,. yet is that River. Naviga+ ij þ 
ble by-.the help 'of Locks ;-! And 
that, at Fortain, tour or five. miles; 
from Bruſſels, one River's by, Att 
carries over ;another for Navi- | 4h 


gation, tage 
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vel Sation-ake. It's the" cafic' catri- 
adl age: of Goods from' one place to 
ntfanother chat makes fo many and 
ant rch Ciries and Towns, and Trade 
e&flourtſh' in thoſe Countries , and 
Yelwirhout doubt would do the fame 
8 ok here. ; BÞ#£ 

auth It is not the ferting down the 
inJExpence of making a River Na- 
1;Fvigable, and then ſerring down 
kiFthe Income of the Toll, and fo 
ating up, Whether 1t will bring 
My nias'much per anmum as the In- 
ulStereſt of the Mony to be expend- 
ded amounts to, that will make 
miRivers Navigable. © If thoſe -Ex- 


>0Jpences had been rightly caſt up,the 
GIS 11 wer from Ware to I/lington, and 
ad that from Guildford to. the Thames 
exFhad not ' been ' yet begun: Al- 
tfrhough there be twenty cimes the 


4 I- 
'n 


Ulncereſt of ſuch Expences advan- 
Jrageto ſome or other, belides the 
C Pub- 
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Public. Therefore fweh greaſ# 
Undertakings where fo' many aj m 
'concerned 1 the Profits; ought! q in 
be at the Expence 'of "many : AR 
the Repararions of ſome Highſto 
Ways, Bridges, Havens, Gr. hay 
| been at the Charges of more'thaÞ 
the adjacent Inhabitants, becauſ]it | 
the Profits extend farther. - 1 mz 
Ir hath been a long time undaf{*e/ 
Conſideration , and ſeveral haute: 
pterended to be Undertakers' fvnc 
it, viz. The Uniting of the Rivg#p 
of Thames with that of  4vw0n chafſtha 
flows to Briſtol, making a Navi this 
gable Communication berwed Ne 
the Cities of London and BrrifelfWa 
The poſſibiliry of accompliſh}! 
this Enterprize hath been nac{}*c6: 
argued, and I will not here' con fna 
tend againſt it, ſuppoſing '' the Fer 
famnc may be done, ſo that c It yer) 
be Water cuough to fapply fuct les, 
a Na © 
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real 2 Novigable Canal that muſt be. 
4&4 made between the Heads of ewo 
te ſmall. Screams that lead to each 
- River, which will be very difficute 
gh4 to be had, where there 1s no other 
ave nr or River near, to be 
hay brought-into it, to fapply i. For 
uf 5 nota-litle Water that muſt 
a maimain ſuch a Navigable Chan- 
Jed #e/-1n the Summer-time, and the 
avsLeakage of the Locks at cach 
86nd, Winch muſt | be for raifing 
vp and*keiting down of Veſlcls, 
cha_thar eughe daily to paſs through 
aviithis-Chatnet; and in caſe there 

Abould be a conſtant ſupply of 
fo Wargr;/yer would the Expence of 
wiilmaking ſo many Locks as would 
" 4 neceſſarily" be required on thoſe 
on fimallStrexinis, be: {& grear, thar it 
dd wouli'be irſtpportable, or ar beft 
end ery unprofitable to privare Par- 
 o{fes. Foe a ſmall Stream hath a 
TT: C 2 much 


much quicker deſcent than a largef| 39: 
and heavy River; for this:workerhi] ſon 
it ſelf into aJevel; there being\nodf] foo 
ſo; great a deſcent from Kids fl fof 
upon '7hames to the ſhoreiat Puraſi tind 
ney;' AS 18 uſually ina miles lengthy m1 
ofi:a ſmall River; befidesſmallf| by 
Waters are -uncapable: of: Navsf mc 
gation, unleſs pent up to a :levelf anc 
But without; doubt if 'this. Workl &c 
were done ( in caſe it; be:poſlibley Inl: 
to. be done) at :would beiof very] fit 
grcat uſe and advantage-toall: tha} wo 
Trade between. thoſe, two.;CiriesÞ| the 
andan icnriching of ſeveralCouny wh 
tries adjoyning'to the faid Charnel || Inc 
as well in their  Husbandry aan 
Trade. FONG 4d-Bi lf pla 
The making of Rivers. Navif Ri 
gable being ar: the finkk;ia. Workſ'Re 
.of great Expence, is too much forſ :ab' 
private Undertakers : | Therefore] pa 
if there were : a 'Fund: of. 29. off ide! 


30000 
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gel 39000 4 perrannum taiſed, outiof 
xhj ſome. foreign. Commodity, or on 
zodf Cog/s,'1: or: the like, to: be applied 
toll] for\ that purpoſe, In a few-years 
wal tinde 1 many Rivers in England 
:thil might be made Navigable, where- 
allf by Coats and orher Marine Com- 
vs moditics might be imported to; 
rel and 'Tumber, Wood, Stone, Corn, 
rf &c.' be. exported from the more 
olef Inland-parts ; and. a ſmall Impo- 
:rjÞ ficion-.on cach ' Barge or Veltel 
2a would be ſufficient to maincain 
es the! Locks and Canals in repair ; 
inf which would prove a very great 
zel Incouragement to Husband 

\a-and Trade: As appearcth in all 
|| places ſituated near a Navigable 
V+ River, where Farms yield 'good 
Rents, and yet plenty of all hi 
forf :abounds : That. all - places: may 
Dre partake of the like Felicity, 1s the 


or] :defire of all true. Exg/iſhmen.. . 
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CHAP. I. 


0 f Hubandry and T, wat 
ments in general ; plain} by diſ-. 
covering that there is a 
ſpontaneous generation and 
"growth of Vegetables and 


p Animals. 


and the firſt Chapter, I :diſcourſed 
ſomewhat of the Matter or Eſſence 

of Vegetables , from . which they 
receive their ſubſtance, That mexhauſti- 
le Treaſure from which the Husbands. 
man, by a proper application of his Seed, 
extrateth ſo great Riches: I will now 
make ſome. ſmall addition to that Chap- 
ter, in oppoſition to an Aſſertion ſome-= 
times mages which i is, That every Planc 
| B Is 


IN my former Treatiſe of this Subject, 
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is proj agated by its proper Seed 3 And, þ-. 
That Nature produceth nothing ſpontg- Þ,. 
neouſly. _—_ 


That there Now what can be more plain, Than 


—_ that every part of this Globe of Earth 


duftions (oa the perpendicular Rayes of the F 

of Plants. ſcorching-Sur, or the defe& of thoſe at-t”. 
tracing beams in the Frigid Zones, ori. 
the great quantities of _— or Lybianf >. 
Sands ' prevent not, ) affords its larger 


Foreſts, Woods, Groves 3 Or its leſſer 
Shrabs ; Oc its fertile Plains, replete with. 
great variety of ſinall Vegetables, ſome as. 


Medicines, others as Poyſons, ſome as... 
Food, others as Rayment to their re-W;. -- 
ſpe@ive Inhabitants, and for Paſturage toſ;;: .. 
the numerous Herds and Flocks of Cattel; 
and other leſſer Animals feeding on then, 
without being planted in ſuch places byÞ.* 
Humane Indaftry, or the Seeds tranfport- 
ed in the Air to fo remote parts. The 
Weſtern I{hands alſo that lie remote from 
the American Continent, although unin-s: 
habited by Humane Race; yet afforded}. 
to the firſt Diſcoverers large Woods andÞ}.... 
fruitful Paſtures, which fed our EuropeattK* * 
Catte! when put on ſhore, and on which 
they multiplied and profpered exceed} 
re 4 5 ſuch Vegetables that were - far 
rom 


Improvements in' general. 
nd, 
-Fhither in the Air, or by any other means; 


hat the Species of ſome of theth are'not 
0 be found in other Countries. 


hr The Hiſtories of the rſt Diſcoveries 
the # the Weſtern Continent, and'the Iſlands 
at. {<ttote from Land on every fide, will 


miſh you with' variety of Exatnples of 


or}, . | 
41 us nature, 
ger Beſides, there are many Plarits that are 
ſer ontancous only at certain Seaſons; and' 


Iot at other, according as the Recepta* 
ls or Matrix of the Earth is enclined 3 
'of ſometimes over-much moiſtnre, in a' 
"Fer year, cauſeth Land to' emit other 
ants thatt before it did in dry yearszarid' 
ie laying of dry Lahd wet, or wet Land 
Wry, very much altereth the Species of 
Fcgetables that ſpontanconfly proceed 
om it. 
Mr. Eveliz in his Philoſophicat Diſ- 
Fourſe of Earth, gives at!” acconnt of 
. | What Dr. Moriſor affirmed of the Plant 
$ryprmnnr or Trio,that after the Conflagra- 
_+ion of the'City of Loxdoz, more of it 
Sppeared atfiotigſt the Ruines, than was 
Known to grow in all' Europe beſides: Tt 
Ring (as he faith) a' curious Exotic, tv be 
B 2 ttm 


rom being propagated by Seeds carried: 


Some aſſert 
that all 
Plants are 
produced 
of Seeds, 
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found moſt about Naples, and but rarel}8,;z, 
elſewhere. hav 

Examples of this nature are manyzye: 
where after the felling of one ſort or SpeiT3e 
cies of Wood another hath ſucceededah! 
and where Land that hath been frequentlifec 
ſown with one ſort of grain, hath produſfiza 
ced other grain than what hath beans 
ſown. ou! 

The ſame Mr. Evelin in his moſt exceſſes 


lent Diſcourſe of Foreſt-Trees, relates fronfiCor 


a Perſon moſt worthy of Credit, That for 
the Territory of Alzey ( a Country in Geifney 
many, where they were miſerably diſtreſſeſtwhe 
for Wood, which they had ſo deſtroyed, kno 
that they were reduced to make uſe of Straiof | 
for their beſt Fewel,) a very large Trad cap, 
ing newly plowed, but the Wars ſurpriziihale 
them, not ſuffer d to ſow ; There ſprung kinc 
the next year a whole Foreſt of Pine-Treeſþab! 
of which ſort of Wood there was none at ddiſc 
within leſs than fourſcore miles. 


Many other Relations there are i 
Pliny, and other Authors of the like 
ture, which I need not mention; Onlerea 
here I cannot but take notice of the farof #/ 
fetch't Cauſe of ſuch unexpeted profititle 
ductions of Vegetables ſome have givetÞ As t 
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arel8Siz. That becauſe God ſaid , Ger 1. 1 
have given you every Herb bearing Seed, and 
IS every Tree in the which is the fruit of a 
Tree yielding Seed : Therefore all Vege- 
tables are produced and multiplied of the 
Wiced of the ſame Species, and by no other 
WE ways, and deny all ſpontaneous Produdi- 
Mons. And to back this Afﬀertion, have 
ound out a way whereby the ſeeds of all 
Vegetables may be conveyed from one 
WFCountry to another, viz. by the Wind, 
Wfrom' whence their Species may be re- 
"Fnewed or propagated de 20vo 1n places 
Swhere formerly they have not been 
known. And'imagine that the Showers 
Wof ſeeds mentioned by Plzzy' in 17b. 16. 
+ ifcap. 33- & lib. 19. cap. 3. were-firſt ex- 
Whaled from Trees or Plants of the ſame 
kind ; and to make this ſeem more pro- 
bable or eafie to obtain Credit, they have 
diſcovered that there are ſeveral Plants 
that produce ſeed, which formerly were 
Freputed barren z and thoſe feeds fo ſmall 
Sthat with the Wind they may eaſily be 
tranſmitted from place to place at a very 
Fereat diſtance, whereof Mr Hooke, Fellow 
of 'the Royal Society, in his little Tra, in- 
titled Lampas, gives you ſome- inſtances. 
As that Obſervation of his own about 
B 3 the 
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the ſeed)of Moſs, which with bis' Micre 
ſcape :he found '.to; be very numerg 
and very ſmall, that there will need ,w 
leſs than nine hundred and. threeſcay 
thouſands of them to cover the ſupertigy 
of an inch ſquare 3.and that the numhe 
of them .in a-grain weight cannot be le 
than one. thouſand three | hundred eighy 
and.two:.mylions : iTheſe;ſceds he. ſupp 
{th may eaſily -be:drawn up into the A 
and carried frem- place-to place, evenit 
the tops of the higheſt Towers, ar 4 
places moſt.xemote; and: be;ſown by 
paſling Avr,or falling draps.of |Rains al 
that at 5s-not:in the art. of Man to:leay 
Earth expoſed to ,the ,commoan - A 
and ito: exclude the entrance, - or - pus 
vent the ſowing of theſe jraperceptik 
Seeds. WH” 
_ Another was an Obſervation of Mr. 
.C. of Eriftol. about Fern-ſeed, which! h 


ound [torbe hkewiſe very ſmall, and nfl © 


merous.and. that the little;Boxes contain 
ng the. feeds were in; moſt. of the:Plam 
not half, and an ſome ;nat abave a 
:third, or .one._quarter' as big..as a v6 
ſmall grain of common white.fand:z\ at 
that ſome- of thoſe bladders .containe 
About 109 ſeeds, which.were' fo EXCEel 
: ny 
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ing ſmall as to be wholly inviſible to the 
naked Eye, and indiſcoverable without 
x 2 Microſcope. te 
I will not gainfay theſe curious and in- 


: genious Obſervations, nor queſtion them. 
\ But theſe do not at all manifeſt that all 
& Plants are produced of ſeeds taken from 
the ſame Species. For how could the 
Wind carry the heavy,though ſinall ſeeds, 
& of Purſlane from ' the Continent above 
xo00 Miles over the Seas to the Iſland 
SarFa Helena, where at the firſt diſco- 
yery thereof it plentifully grew; and 
the ſeeds of the Cedar from Mount Liba- 
24 , Or any other Continent, to the 
Iſland of Bermudas, where ſo great 
Woods and Groves of it were found- at 
its firſt diſcovery > Or how could the 
Seeds of the various kinds of Graſs be 
wafted over ſo large Seas into all places, 
almoſt throughout the World, by the Air 


| only 2 For although the ſeeds of them 


are but ſmall, yet have they their weight 3 
and notwithſtanding they may by Hurri- 
canes, tempeſtuous Winds, or the like, 
be elevated to a great height in the Air, 
yet have they a tendency towards the 
center of the Earth, and cannot long re- 
remain at ſuch a diſtance, as to be tranſ- 
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mitted from one Country to another,nox 
indeed is there any neceſlity thereof: For 
although every Plant may yield- its feed 
by which it may probably encreaſe, yet 
that is no reaſon but that every foil may 
ſpontaneouſly produce ſome Vegetable ; 
is moſt enchnable to. As'ſome Seas yield 
Coral, ſome'one fort of Weed, ſome ano- 
ther, the like of other Waters 3 likewiſe 
ſome Plants yield one ſort - of Excref- 
cence, and' ſqme another,” which cannot 
be imagined to proceed from material 
ſeed, no other than' the variety of Muſh- 
rooms, Mold,e*c. which differ according 
tothe nature of the ſoil; or the ſeveral 
ſabjets from whence they 'grow, theſe 
rather proceeding from the univerſal 
Apent, as it is more or lefs 'animated by 
the Celeſtial Sun, and as it meets with 
its proper Matrix, ſo it produceth ſome 
' Plant or other. Now the uſe the Huſ- 
bandman may make of theſe natural and 
ſpontaneous productions, is, that by them 
he may diſcover the temper and ſtrength 
of the ground that produceth them, that 
he may either multiply the ſame Species, 
if for his 'advantage, or ſach other that 
are conſtinffar, or avoid planting or ſows 
zog in Land ofa contrary nature. 


2x4. 
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pelagic —Dxs robora cnique, 

Qnis color, & que rebus natura ferendis, 

Humida majores Herbas alit, ——— 

— ——Picee, Taxique Nocentes 

Interdum , aut Hedere pandunt Veſtigia 
 Nigre. Virgil, OTE. 


For it 1s obſerv'd that where Brambles - 


flouriſh, the Vine will proſper ; and that 
Land natural to the Birch is not good for 
Apples, Pears, e>c. That Tree deljghting 
in the lighteſt and pooreſt, theſe in richer 
and ſtronger Lands. Many of the like 
Obſervations may the Husbandman'make 
of the nature of his ground, and accord- 
ingly may he apply proper ſeeds or plants 
to the ſame. | | 


It hath been alſo aſſerted, That no Ani- That there 


mals are produced but by the a& of Ge- 


of that opinion do confider that there is 
no habitable place on this Globe that is 
not replete with Animals greater orleſier, 
and ſome places with both, notwithſtand-= 
ing it doth not appear how the firſt of 
them came thither 3 They will eafily 

| grant, 


are ſponta- 


neous 


. 5 r ge 
neration , each proceeding from others uftions 


of the ſame Species. But if they that are 9 41#nais 
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rant, that the ſame univerſal Agent © 
piritzs Myndi that never reſteth, ma 
when .it meeteth ith a proper ſubjed 
cauſe Animation, as.the matter is where. 
on it.worketh 3 for ſgme places or thing 
being lebs prolific or fertile are apt 
egetation , others that are more, are 
ap! t to Animation or the production of 
unals by the power of the ſame Agent, 


El 42 $45 -Jrvicſal ſeaſons and placg 


xe 1 nſe&s;than . Gy and barren 


Fog and mature Fruits 
rd ſmall Animals, which 
ner ere, ren y- Ra . but 


ſor al 


every P! 

Animal proper Gs py Res © or nal « 

Mulbery, the Silkworm, Apples, Pears, 
» @:c. 'Worms peculiar to. theſe 

Fro. Nats ſs. lo have Worms within 


there FE carmg by the ſame 
pat ey or qurit that produced, the 


Kernel, and not from any external ſeed 
qr;Egg 3tor that. V Fw. worketh its own 
way, out of. the ſhell, and then ceaſeth to 


Mr... C.Cthat hefoge cave an account 
of the Fern-ſecd): to the admuration of 


him, 
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him, and others.with him, obſerved. many 
differing kinds of ſmall living Creatures 
molly —_— ” the —_—_ Eye, and 
even through largely magnifying Speta- 
gles, though ſome of them _ £0 jibe 
ſeen;through a deep conyex Glaſs; ;but 
with a Microſcope, when the:Plant was 
newly gathered, they. might be,ſeen nim- 
bly- ranning up and down among the 
{eediVeſlels. Lampas p. 50. 
1! Perhaps it will-be faid that theſe Ani- 
mals' are produced of \Eggs - repolited 
there by ſome ſmall Flyes, as the proper 
place or-Matrix:fgr their produttion.z ,as 
Fleſh-flyes do the like on putrifying fleſh, 
But why may:they not:;be there, engen- 
Mites -1n Cheeſe, ,or thoſe nimble:Fiſhes 
in Vineger, which .are never abſery;d to 


cle þe transformed into Flyes, and-ſo unca- 
ul pable of tranſporting their Eggs from 
he place to place? | 
ed 'Fhis ſuppoſition .of. the {| tancous 
NS production of Animals out .of ;places and 
ON things capable of:impregnation, from.that 
-univerſal Agent, is not contrary :to, but 
7 agreeable with that Command, Gez. 1. 


Let the Barth bring forth the lining Cree 


Not Con- 
trary to 

the Scrips 
ture. 
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ture after his kind , Cattel and cveeping 
thing. To which we | will .fubjoyn the 
Opinion of the Learned Dr. Stil/;ng fleet 
in his Origines Sacre, Book 3. cap. 4. 
© Tt ſeems-very probable' (faith he) that 
< at leaſt thoſe parts of the Earth which 
« were thus divided from each other; did 
« bring forth theſe ſeveral living Crea- 
< tures after their kmds, 'which did after 
< propagate 1n thoſe parts without being 
* brought thither by the help of man. If 
* now this ſuppoſition be embraced, by 
<« it we-preſently clear our ſelves of many 
= difficulties "concerning the propagation 
« of Amamals -in the 'World , and their 
* converſation in the Ark, which many 
© have been ſo much'to feek-for ſatisfai- 
< on-in.' 'As how the unknown kind of 
«Serpents. in. Braſil, the {low-bellied 
< Creature 'of the [dies,:and all thoſe 


< ſtrange: ſpecies of Animals ſeen in the 


« Weſt-Indies , ſhould either come "into 
* the Ark of Noah, or be conveyed 


- *ont-of it into ''- thoſe '' Countries. 
7 -» "find afterward the ſame Author adds, 
+ « Befides,' fome kind of Animals cannot 


* live out-of that particular Clime where- 
<m they ares and there are many ſorts 
+ of Animals diſcovered in America, and 

| " "oo 
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« the adjoyning Iſlands, which have left 

* no remainders of themſelves in theſe 

< parts of the World. | 
Therefore let them that are ſo confi- 


dently opinionated, That every thing we 


diſcern to havelife, proceeds from an Egg 
conlider from whence theſe Multitudes of 
Locuſts , Orgheyers » Caterpillars , Frogs, 
Chaffers, &c. that in ſome years and in 
ſome Countries do appear, although at 
ſuch remote diſtances of time, that in caſe 
they were produced of Epps left in the 
Earth by ſome former flight of thoſe In- 
ſe&s, it will prove very difficult to de- 
monſtrate how life could be preſervd 
in ſuch Eggs ſo many years; or elſe how 
the Wind could carry them: from one 
Country to another, or out of different 
Climates 3 or. how, the Eggs of Inſe&s 
could be conveyed into Nuts , Fruits, 
Woods, Stones, &c. which frequently af- 
ford thoſe Anunals : Nay, Snow it ſelf is 
faid not to be without its proper Inhabi- 
tants, although there be ſometimes two 
or three years interval between any 
quantities lying in theſe parts. 

The Bodies of Men and Beaſts afford 
many Examples of Worms bred in the 
moſt inward parts, even in the Brain and 
Mar- 
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Marrow of the Bones. But where they þ— 
lay their Eggs, and how they ſhould' be 
convey'd from one to another, will be 
difficult to detertnine. Therefore when 
I confider of the many inſtances of this 
kimd that ray be' produced*, and rhe 
difficulties ori the' other hand, I am the 
more confirm'd in my opinion, Thar 
there is ſcarce any created being that 
hath any thing of moiſture in it, but 
may be a' proper Matrix for the wriver-' 
ſal Agent ot _ Midi to a& upon' fl ©. 
for the produttion of ſome Animal; atid' F 
according as Plants are' ( from ſore 
ſtperior influence?) more corrupted, ſo 
do they etnit greater numbers of ſome 
ſorts of Anitnals or Inſe&s, that they be-' 
come a Scourge” to the Husbandman, 
whoſe knowledge of theſe things is not 
unneceſliry, that he' may uſe means to' 
prevent or care ſach Plagues. The pre- 
. Vention' and cute whereof in the'Tenth' 

Cn of the fotther Treatiſe is partly 
treateU' of; 


CHAP. IL 


xn Of the great benefit and advantage 

he of Encloſing Lands. 

ar 

wy LN the former Treatiſe in that Chapter 

4... b of this part of Improvement of Lands, 
in! Þ gave an account of the great advanta- 


&&s Encloſare would produce, and the 
| Þnany ObjeRions raiſed againſt it, and 
mpediments that hindred it, : with their 
\nfwers-and- Remoyals. Since the writ- 
ng whereof; ſeveral worthy and' ingeni- 
Men have endeavoured to'promote 

his Piece of Hasbandry , which I may 
ruly Stile, The firſt and principal Point of 
fAericultitre 5 For unleſs the Husbandmarn' 
can at all times and ſeaſons, when he 
pleaſeth, uſe his Land , and plant and 
ſow in it what he will, and defend it 
when he hath done, from the common 
annoyances to good: Husbandry 3; It is in 
vain for him to uſe any extraordinary 
labour; or be- at any extraordinary '£x- 
pence, or hope for any advantage from 
it, So that there would be then ng.dif- 
ference 


a 


1 - 
TY 
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Ext loſing 
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Enclofing of Lands. 
ference between ſtupidity and Ingenuity, 
and all Induſtry would be hereby dif 
couraged. > | 

Some have been of Opinion, that En- 
cloſing improves Latid to a Ten-fold; 
others to a twenty-fold advantage; that 
is, that by the means of Encloſure the 
Husbandman may by his Induſtry on 
ſuch Land, in planting ſeveral Hortulang 
or Orchard Fruits,raiſe aſwel to the Public 
as his own advantage, much-more than 
he could on open Land ſeldom fruitful, 
and ſubje& to almoſt all manner of in 
conveniencies, as Cicero ſays, Ager quan- 
tumvis fertilis, ſine cultura fruuoſus efſe 
2072 poteſt. There is no Country that 1 
celebrated for good Husbandry or Inge- 


- nuity in'our temperate Clime, but their 


Lands are divided into ſeverals,as the rich 
Provinces of the Netherlands. The moſt 
fertile parts of France and [taly, the Gar: 
den of the World , ſufficiently evince, 
Nor 1s there any place in this Kingdom 


flouriſheth more than where Encloſures encl 


are moſt. The open Champain Coun- 
tries ahd waſt Lands producing multi» 
tudes: of poor, ignorant, lazy and impro- 
vident people, depending ſo much _ 


Eicloſing of Lands: _ 
ty; ſmall Priviledges and Advantages they 
Ii raiſe out of the large Foreſts 'and 'waſt 
| Lands, that Hunger and Cold.-tort the 
moſt part of the year, and Eaſe through 
-| out; areſweeter to them, than Labour or 
& conftant exerciſe in ſome honeſt Trade 
or:Husbandry; which might lodge, cloath, 
and feed them and their Families, after a 
f far better manner than the beſt of ſach 

Sf Borderers ever.enjoy d. 

»:Foriany+: Traveller may obſerve that 
in the encloſed Countries, the Hedges are 
LE all replete with Timber and other Trees, 
nl that they are deſervedly called The Wood. 
-M Linrds;and were fo called in former Ages: 
And not only with Timber for building, 
x and Trees for firing, but with plenty of 
vel Fruit-Trees in the Hedges and Orchards 
if diſperſed throughout, fo that theſe en- 
cloſed Countries, afford Fruits which are 
carried far into the Champion, and Cider 
in ſuch plenty , that they ſpare greac 
quantities for their 1gnorant and lazy 
Neighbours. The Buildings alfo in theſe 
encloſed Countries, where Materials and 
Artificers are more plentifully to be had, 
Itzff far exceed thoſe in the Champion and 
| Foreſt-Lands; and Market-Towns well 

© built and populous, ſtanding much nearer 

C here 


here thanin the other. 
- chanic Trades, on which the General 


Objetion. 


\Eabours, to :the feeding and ſuſtaining 


Encloſing of Lands. 
All forts of Me- 


Trade of the Kingdom depends, are in 
theſe encloſed Countries principally mas 
naged. Here are the induſtrious Husbands 
men con - employed-1n -improving 
their Lands;and here are Markets wheres 
in they weekly vend the Fruits of their 


the Artificers and Trades, who beſt ſubs 
fiſt in ſuch places,where moſt is to: be) had 


at the eaſieſt Rates. Now hear: old bef 
Tuffer 3 | Mien 
| | "Nl wit 
'Bore plenty of Button and Beef, | *- 


Cozn,Butter and Cheeſe'of the beſf; 
Wore Wealth any where (to be bytef) 
- Wore People, moze handfom and pteft; 
UWihere find ye (go ſearch any Coaft) ' 

Than there where Encloſure is moſt? 


There 1s one grand Objeftion raiſed by 
inconſiderate Men againſt Encloſtres 3 to 
wit, That Encloſing of Waſts, Downs, 8. 
will prove a decay of our Herds of Ce 
tel, and Flocks of Sheep, and fo by cot» 
ſequence, of Wool, 


To the 


Enclofong of Lands. 


maſt have-100 or. 200 Acres of good 
waft Land, or that 2 or 300 Sheep muſt 
haye 5,/6;' or 700 Acres, of, open Down- 
Emi to'depaſture on, according to the 
prefent-uſe and cuſtom : In caſe fo much 
thereof be encloſed as lieth convenien 
for Encloſure, half the quantity of ſac 
open Lands being laid up to common 
Graſs, will feed more than the whole did 
before it was encloſed. And in caſe that 
ten Acres thereof ſo encloſed, were ſown 
= with Clover. Graſs , Turneps , Cole-Seed, 
18 Parſey, or the like, they will feed as 
tf; many Cattel or Sheep as 100 Acres of the 
ys fame Land would have done whilſt they 
ent; were waſt;z and the reſidue may the Huf- 
| | bandman convert to other uſes, or mul- 
ff tiply his Herds or Flocks therein as he 
" -Nf pteafeth, and in his ſeveral Encloſures 
by may he raiſe ſeveral Species of Paſturage, 
toll ſome for fatting, ſome for feeding, and 
&e i others for preſerving his Cattel or Sheep 
4} in health, as he finds cauſe. For the only 
on reafon why there is fo great a breed of 
Cattel.,and are ſuch great Flocks of Sheep 
| on the Waſts and Downs, is, becauſe 
To} they are nor convertible to any other 
C 2 ule, 


Fo which I atifwer, That if 20 Cattel 4rfwrr. 


20 * Encloſing of Lands. 
uſe, or elſe the Husbandman 1s not 
- ſaffered' ſo to: convert:them 5.112 being — 
frequently obſerved that; | where -''the 
Lords will -permit, the Tenants are re; 
dy, and do 'Till and Manure much ope 
Lands ; notwithſtanding which, neithg 0] 
_ Sheep, nor Wool, are any whit the Of 
carer. 


-:-_ -Q.34 &'P. WU 
ith Of Meadow and Paſture Lands, and 


Lt the 7 
the feveral Ways of their Im- 
provements. 


BT He ancient Meadow-Lands in many 
places of this Kingdom have nots 
_— £# born the ſame values within theſe late' 
years as formerly they did, by reaſon 

"Rf of the encreaſe of that excellent and pro- 

'F fitable part of Husbandry, the ſowing of 
| Cover-Glaſe, and other ſuch like new- 

E Graſſes and Hays: Yet are Meadow- 
Lands in great eſteem, and yield greater 
Rents than Paſture or Arable; becauſe 
Hof their producing Graſs and Hay, as is 
KB known to every Husbandman, and that 
they yield their encreaſe ſpontaneouſly, 

E without Coſt -or Labour ; and therefore 
arecalled Prate,quaſs parata. Pliny tells us, 

Bf Pratorum facilima agricolis cura ac minimi 
diſpendij, That Meadows require the leaſt 

P Care or Coſts of any Lands ; and there- 
'F fore little can be faid to their Improve- 
C 3 ments, 


Improve- 
ment of 
Paſtrue- 
Lands 4 
double Im- 
provement. 
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ments, more than hath been ſaid al- 
ready. 


mi 
But as to the great Improvement: 

made on dry Lands, bythe ſowing anc FY 
propagating of new Graſſes and Hayes W 
much hath been done, and the advant: by 
ges that are yet to be made by a farthe I 
proſecution of that piece of Husbandry, h 
are very. conſiderable. For the en , | 
creaſing of Meadow and Paſture-Landz Et 
Þ& not only the Improvement of tho: 
very Lands; but by the Country-mati 4c 
converting of ſo much Corn-Land into -. 
Meadow and Paſture, puts him upon} c. 
neceſſity of a farther improvement « : | 
more barren Lands for an encreafe @ h 
his Corn. So that it proves a double ith: fo 
provement, as indeed doth all Improve 5" 
ments by altering the produdts of it. A 
converting of Paſture-Lands into Gar _, 
dens, Orchards, &s. begets a necefſi ne 
of encreafing our Paſture-Lands on th 1. 
Arable : And the converting of Arably .. 
Lands inte Paſture or Meadow begets1 "y 
farther Improvement, by reducing ouſſ &, 
naked and waſt Lands into fertile &  N 
Fields: For where 'there is good Huff ,, 


bandry at the Center, it ſpreads to th 
Super 


Of Meadows and Paſtures:. 
Superficies 3 Good Tenures, Good Trade, 


"F anda good Market, will make Husband- 
men ingenious. | 


Amongſt the ſeveral Graſles, Hays, e*c. 
that have been mentioned by former 
Writers on this Subje&, we do not find 
that Parſly hath been treated of as an 
Improvement to our Paſture-Lands, al- 
though ſome ingenious Men have made 
trial of ſeveral Acres ſown with Parſly- 
Sed to very good effet. 

It is obſerv'd, that ſome ſort of Graſſes 
do alter the taſt of Mutton, and that the 
ſweeteſt Mutton is that which hath been 
fed on the fineſt and ſweeteſt Graſles, as 


ſhire, and on- the Plains in Wilthire , 
Hampſhire, &c. And on the contrary, 
the courſeſt Mutton is produced from 


is experienced on the Peak in Derby-. 
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Sowing of 
Parſl:y an 
Improves 
ment, 


> 8 the _ Meadows, Marſhes, * e#c. 
which later rich way of fatting Sheep, is 
moſt advantagious to the Husbandman, 
bl. but doth not humour the Pallat of the 
""} Eater, ſo well as ſach Beaſts that live on 
"5 the dryeſt Mountains without water. For 
"| Sheep fatted on Clover, and the like rich . 


Nouriſhment, are not ſo delicate meat as 
'F the Heath-Croppers 3 ſuch rank feed be- 
${ C 4 


getting 


24 


Sheep fat- 
f11 (8 The 


FipSo 


P ar fley 
1reventeth 
the Rot an 
Sheep. 
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getting too great and ſadden a change in 
the Meat. The like difference 1s allo-ob- 


ſerved in Comies. 


Sheep fatten very well on Turneps , 


which prove an excellent Nouriſhment 


for them in hard Winters, when Fodder 
is ſcarce: For they will not only eat 
the Greens, but feed on the Roots in 
the Ground', and ſcoop them hollow 
eyen'to the-very Skin 3 The Tirep is of 
hotter nature than Clover-Graſs, and 
therefore more agreeable to theſe Cat- 
tel, ; 


But much more hot and drying -is 
Parſley, even in both, to the ſecond des 
gree; and 'were it throughly experi- 
mented ; doubtleſs wonld prove ver 
good Nouriſhment, and not ſubje@& thoſe 
dry Animals to the Rot, nor vitiate the 
taſt of their Fleſh ſo much as the other 
colder Food would do. 

The Rot being a Diſeaſe occafion'd by 
the Sheep their feeding on too much cold 
and moiſt Meat, and 1s prevented by hot 
and dry : As their feeding in ſhady pla» 
ces in ſome Grounds, where the Dew 
leth long on a certain broad Graſ7, na- 
turally 
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turally enclineth all Sheep feeding there 5 


tothe Rots and by ſach that have to their 
Coſt made experiment thereof, ſach 
Lands have been converted to otheruſes: 
When on the contrary, the feeding of 


FB Sheep on Salt Marſhes and Brackiſh 


Grounds preventeth the Rot, and the 
giving them Salt with their dry Meat, is 
eſteem'd a Cure of that Diſeaſe. 
Therefore Parſly (being of ſuch a hox, 
dry, ſaline, and Anti-Hydropical nature, 
and as my Relators aſl 
deſired by Sheep ( as I am fare it is of 
Caries, much of the nature of Sheep in 
reſpe& of their feeding) may very pro- 
bably be, not only a very good ſecurity 
againſt the Roe, but may render the Meat 
rather better taſted than any other food 
what ſoever. Jn Oe 
And it is a Plant very ea ropaga- 
ted, and the Seed plentifully A wer. 
few Plants young more, and that alſo 
eaſily ſeparated from its Stalks: The 
Ground the finer it is dreſſed, the better 
will the Parſfy ſown therein grow and 
proſper 3 and it will endure the hardeſt 
Winters, and continue more than one 
yearz but how many, a careful'Improver 
will quickly diſcover ; And of what par- 
ticular 


re me) ſo much 
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ticular Uſes and Advantages this Piece of 


Husbandry may prove (belides the geneff - 


| ral way of feeding Sheep) an ingenjouy 8 


Impy out- 
ments by 
E ole- S ee 4. 


Husbandman will ion find gut. 


The ſowing of Cole-Seed for the-ſake 
of the Seed hath been always eſteem'd'a 
great Improvement of ſtrong and moi 
Lands. But of late it hath been found 
that the depaſturing the green Herbage 
thereof hath conſiderably advantaged 
the Husbandman. A particular Example 
wheredf is related in Mr. Honghtow's Gal- 
leFion. of Letters, for the Improvement « 
Hmobandry and Trade, ws, Of one that 
ſowed fix Acres of ground which he 
plonghed and ordered as for Wheat, with 
Cole-Seed about Midſummer z about the 
beginning of November he put - an hun- 
dred Ewes into his Coleworts 3 The Ewe 
all caſt 'their Lambs before Chriſtmas, 
The Coleworts ſo fed theſe Ewes and 
Lambs,that he ſold them at a great Rate, 
and when the growth was eaten up cloſe, 
he plowed. and ſowed: his Lands with 
Oates, and had eight Quarters grown on 
every Acre. 

To ſaw Cals-Seed for the Paſture-ſake 
there's no need that the Land be fo a 

Tote an 
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and moiſt as if it were for Seed, only that 


” "I it be good Wheat-Land. It maketh a 


good Lay for other beaten Grain; for un- 
doubtedly it kills Weeds, and the de- 
paſturing Sheep on it:much meljorates the 
Land. at which is ſown about Mzd- 
ſumarer for Seed, gives you not its en- 
creaſe till the next Summer, but this the 
firſt Winter. Theſe Improvements of 
Paſtures by Parſe, Turneps,' ColerSeed 
nor that by ſowing and feeding of Buck- 
Wheat, mentioned in the Fourth | 
ter of my former Treatiſe of this Subj 
are not yet brought into publick uſe; 


prove very. advanta | to the 
akin and induſty — ua and 
eonſcquently to the Kingdom in general. 
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Mowing 


in the 
Graſs. 
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of wheat 
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the ſeveral Grains, Pulſes, ' &c, 
_ wfually propagated by the Plough, 


'T hath been obſerv'd, that in.a warm 
"8 and*'ſhowry Spring, Wheat in rich 
Lands hath grown exceeding Rank, that 
the Hnsbandman hath, for the benefit of 
his Wheat, early in the Spring, depaſtu- 


' Ted his Sheep on it to abate its growth 


and weight, which' otherwiſe: would be 
apt 'to | Bat of late ſome ( who 
have found that expedient too weak, 
where the Wheat hath grown too faſt, or 
that they have not had Sheep enough 


| 26s tee" to their large Wheat-i# 


to feed it down) have mow'n their 
Wheat, yea as late as the end of My, 
when it hath been almoſt ready to Ear, 
after which the Roots would emit new 
Stalks more in number, though not ſo 
ſtrong and rank as the former, nor fo 
apt to lodge. For the extream weight 
«and rankneſs of the Corn would have 


un» 


of Arable Lind and Tillage, and of 


unavoidably made it to lodge, which be- 
.f gat a neceſiity in-the Husbandman.to try 
& this. way, elſe' he:might hbave\loſt .his 
'E whole Crop; for Wheat lodging when it 
of firſt begins to ſhoot its Ear, razely ever 
ſtands agai. [Many inthe rich Yales of 
Berk-frire did ſo mow their [Wheat .in 
the Year, 1683. it- proving an early.and 
ſhowry Spring : As to the effects I-had no 
account of them 3 which I queſtion-not 


By but that they were anſwerable. to their 
ar {ntentions:: For all Vegetables tend to 
offs Emmination3 and the more you depreſs or 
ae: take off the firſt ſhoots of any Fruit or 
"th flower-bearing Plants, the more will they 
bel) multiply their proper Produdtiqns, or 
hold ** !caſt will emit new Bloſſoms, Fruits, 
ik, Flowers, ec. As hath been obſervd in 


mariy Hortulanes, as Roſes, Strawberries, 


oh Beans, &c. 
v4 | There are divers forts 'of Wheat 


which I have mentioned in my faid for- 
7 mer Treatiſe, and: more are taken 


q notice of 3 of which there is one ſort 
© that carries divers Ears on one Stalk, bur 
: | not yet common. But of Barley I hear 
< of few more than two ſorts: The com- 
« | mon which is univerſally known in this 


Kingdom, 


n—_ 
Ci ” 
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of Adblo-Lond.d and Ti age: 


/ and that called Paizey: cc 
Ret + Barley, which is ſometimes fomn 18a 
in V2lt-Bire, Berk:ſbire,Oxfor 
ſome'patt of Cornwal; and! in op acch 
_ gyms; rs advantage'e 
ir many: 
ed fe and; revarned = the' Bar 
agviry i1-ryo months / time , | always ib like 
fine Er! ter weeks tune at-the farcheſts tage 
whicliim-wet and backward Springs, and} | 
teſt Auftitimns, muſt needsprove aigreatf}  y 
advititage 'to the cnt rok ley, 
forms Fears! wteIA ry 
man: thay fot —_ tine, without 
double' Arrenpth, / ro ſow::the common 
Bitley before 'the Seafor for 'thar | be 
| ©; or the former- part of- tht 
veſt-rime may be fair, when the-lata 
is is oul z in either of theſe caſes the _ | 
nick growing Barley ma mak 
= Ivatitapious-3-0r at al then 
Whats a man hath much Land in foph 
Occupation fitfor thiskind\of Grain Gra; 
inſtead - of making his Seed-timel A 
veſt-near about- a time, for tlivÞ com 
tb fort; uſe'ſo much” of this Rub N prin 
ripe- Barley, that his Seed-time may. be min 
ger and more ealte, and bhns o—_ do | 
the 
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the like, and withall more certain., There 
is2-ſort of Burley that is reported to'be 
newly diſcovered, by an mpenious mans 
accidentally lighting on an Ear that ha4 
fix Cheſts or Rows of Corn on it, which 
he fowed, and thereby raiſed # quan- 
tity, all bearing the like Ears, which is 
likely to prove a confiderable advan- 


- Whilſt we'are'now diſcourſing/of Bar- Making of 
ley, it will-not be amiſs to fay ſ6rnewhat 2" 
concerning Malt. that being the ttioft 
conſiderable Gram aſed for this /pirpoſe: 
Many Ages fince hath Malt,made'of Bar- 
ley, been uſed” for the — Ale'or 
Beer ; &Ife cond nor Pliny havegivenſe 
great Commetidations of 'tHis: 'Dritike 
above 1600 yearsfinice.' Therefore Who- 
ever he was that firſt found'the Art of 
making Malt, and: (of that) good Ate, 
ſhewed himſelf to be a far greater Phite« 
ſopher, "than he that firſt: fquee#ed the 
Grape: og 
Although that making of Mal# is be- 
come a common: Trade in moſt of the 
principal Towns in this Kingdom, and 
many are exerciſed in that Trade, that 
do not apprehend the Reaſon why the 


Malting 
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Malting -of Corn ſhould make it yieldafj , 
Better and more acceptable Drink tha 
the ſame Corn would have done befor 
it. had been malted. It will not there} ;- 
fore be amiſs in this place a little to Phi 
loſophize on that Subject 3- For 1t 15 moſt 
evident; that the Meal or Flower of any 
Carn or. Grain unfermented, being copy 
coed in a proportionable quantity. g 
Water,will make a glutinous or mucilagi 
nous © matter. 'As Laundreſſes uſuall 
make /their ſtiffening Liquors for - they 
Linnen,of Starch,which is only the Flowe 
of Wheat: reduced into that form 5 aud 
in caſe,there-be no more Water adde 
than' will make it up into the. form 
Bread, and ſfach a maſs be baked witt 
out. fermentation, it cometh forth like z 
mp of Clay, ungrateful to the Pallat 
hard of digeſtion and unwholſome 3 6 
that neither Bread nor Drink made « 
Corn, without Fermentation,could. fatisfic 


our Anceſtors , which excited them ty * 
the diſcovery and uſe of Fermenting ;,,.; 


of! their: Bread-Corn. by Leaven, andy , 
fince that by Yeſt,which 1s no other than wo 
the ſcum of. Ale or Beer made of malted Th, 
- Com. Malting being no other than 4 quit 
fermentation of Corn, making it yieldÞ (411 
to 
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to the Brewer its Spirit and Tin&ure, 


Humane Bodies ; extraCtions or decottions 


reY of unfermented Grains being pale and 
Ph inged lonred hoſe of 
FT not tinged or coloured, as are thoſe © 
nou malted or fermented. | 
2 - The imbibition or ſfeeping of Barley 


in Water for 2 or 3 days or more; 'as 
the Seaſon requires, hath: this operation. 
that it relaxeth' the viſcous matter of the 
Grain that defendeth and preſerveth the 
life that 1s in it, from Heat and Cold ; for 
as long as its Viſcoſity remains; the Graitt 
or Seed 1s- capable of Vegetarion ; but 
when by age or other accidents that is 
detayed, it becomes a dead Body ; Fot 
ſuch relaxation muſt be made in all Seeds 
fown in the ground, by the moiſture they 
find there, before they can yegetate or 
encreaſe. 


Now after the Malſter hath ſteept his 


muſt not lie there too long, leſt it loſe its 
vegetating 'Vertue too much by diflol- 


quireth ſortte warmth (as all moiſt Vege-/ 


which 


pleaſant tothe Palate and wholeſome to 


Barley its due time in the Ciſtern, (for it / 


ving its whole body into a ſoft ſubſtance,): ; 

Then he layeth it on a heap, where it_ac- - ſcum'd 
» Fre 

Malt wil! 


tables will 80, when lying cloſe rogether,' be tt ber- 
D 
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in the Ci- 
ern if it 
e ſizrred 
Well, and 
the light 
Yarns 

hat float 


fer, 
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which cauſeth the Barley to emit its Rogg 
which they call Chitting, which the Mal- 

| ler ſaffereth to grow to a certain degree 
of length; then ſpreadeth it abroad, and 
by his cereful turning, ſtirring and gra- 
dual drying his zow-making-Malt, he pre- 
vents the overmuch growth of the Roots 
which now. are called the Come,trom their 
hair-like form 3 for till the Come is out 
long enough., and the Corn begin tq 
ſpring, the viſcous matter gof 1t is not 
enough putrified, diſſolved, er rather 
changed 3 and if they are ſuffered tg 
grow too much, the Stalk of the Com 
will ſhoot and extra too. much of the 
Vertue of the Grain, leaving nothing but 


an empty Husk behind it, 


Astheovermuch comeing and ſpr 
of the Stalk of the Malt Avery | 
itz So its not coming or ſpringing enough, 
leaveth it but in part malted or ferment- 
ed; and ſo doth the unequal coming or 
ſpringing of it, that is, ſome of the whole 
Grains throughly malted, and ſome off: 
them not, which is occaſioned ſometime ; 
by the unskilfulneſs or negligence of the 
Malſter by not duly ordering his Heapy:* 
or turning the ſame, whereby the Com *c. 
on the outlide of ' the Heap through 
drought, 
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drought, comes of ſprings not enough 4 
and that on the infide through ark 
comes and ſprings too much, and ſo be- 
comes Acroſpired or Akerſpired, by reafont 
that the Stalk (here reſembling the Ger- 
minating of a growing Acorn, and which 
the Learned Dr. Grew calls the Plume) ex- 
tracteth the vertne of the Gram; or elſe 
from the uneven growth of the Barley, 
which in fome years front the unfeaſon- 
ablenfs of the feed-time becomes Ridge- 
prown, that is, fome part thereof he 2 
grown greett above the grotmd 
the other part throngh drought be come 
bp,yet by reaſon of ſome Summer Showers 
al growes to the Harveſt, where one part 
is ripe before the other, from the one of 
which Caufes there is much Malt that js 
not good. | 
After the Malfter hath thus by his tl] 
and induſtty, ſo made this Grain to fer- = 
ment, that by 2 certain degree of putrj- 
ſation the viſcous or tenactous matter of 
it be relaxed ; and by his nimble hand 
lath prevented the expence of its Noble 
Spirit 3 He then makes nſe of the third 
part of his skift, The catcining or drying 
of his Malt, which puts a ſtop to all 
ther Germittation,and makes ir capable of 
| D 2 being 
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being preſerv'd for uſe; But the princt 
pal end of it ist0 make it yield. its.Spirit 
and Tix&ure. This calcination'or drying 
muſt be gradual, and not haſty; for the 
longer Malt is drying on the Floor be- 
fore it be Jaid on the Kiln, the better will 
it be; for all haſty Calcinations waſt the 
Spirits more than flow. Up | 

It is moſt certain that every. Seed con: 


tains a great Spirit in it, ſome more and 
S5 


ſome leſs 3-Fer. it is: the Spirit in it that 
preſerveth it, whereby it endure ſo much 
Cold, Heat, &c. as moſt ſorts of Seed; 
uſually do: And in this Spirit in the Seed 
is concentrated, the vertue, form, powe 
and whole Idea of the Plant that rp 

OWN 


duced it; elſe could itnot by being 


in the Earth, preſent unto you again.ano- 
ther Plant in every particular like to 
that from whence it came. And. this Spirit 
in Barley 1s very great, as may appear by 


its-produd ; for one Barley Corn ſown uſt ©. 
the Earth, hath ſometime produced i : 


or 40 Stalks, and on them 5 or 60017- 
creaſe of: Seed 3 and by ſome additiond 
uprovement, a far greaterz when. the 
Seed of many other Plants produce bt 


one Stalk to each Seed : Therefore theſ : 
fermentation of this Grain by Malting is 


not 
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not an exaltation: of its aftive Principles; 


as ſome would: have it, bat a diffolation 


or relaxation -of 'thativiſcous matter that 
detains them, and puts 'a.cheque or ſtop: 
to-its Vegetation; which would otherwiſe 
according | to:the- Laws of :Nature neceſ< 
frily follow and exhauſtits Spirits ; For: 
common Water cannot -be-ſuppoſed to. 
add mich to the'exaltation of 'the Spirit; 
or ative Prineiples of Corn: 'Nor n+ 
deed can any thing add to:the :improve- 
ment of the high vertne:that-is in Seeds, 
but! what containeth' in: it .nmoh+of:the: 
Spirits Mundi, or Univerſal Agent,'As 
Nitrows Waters, Salts, Dungs, &c. or 
their 'being ſown in freſh:/:Land ' that is - 
enriched with '1t34 For Water'is but a 
vehicle to convey ſuch Principles: Water! 
and the Principles being :not'ithe: ſame 


After the: Barley is opened and its ves 
getating property prevented by drying it's 
itisnow. thereby-made: capable of yield- 
ing its T7rFnre. or Vertve 5 For the Aquo- 
fity or Phlegme of any thing, eſpecially 
of a Vegetable, preventeth the-extraction 
of its Tintare or; Vertue ; Therefore the 
drying of Hops, :Wormwood, Broom, -&c; 
3s not only done-for the preſerving them, 
D 3 but 
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but for that the Liquors wherenm ' they | 


arc\ mfufed, do the better' extrat thew 
Vertue 3 As thoſe that: have infuſed the 
ſame in: their: Beer can witneſs.” .So Malt, 


whilſt it: -is green, 'will-not make - Ale or 
Beer of that ſtrength, as-it will do. when 
dried; And/if:it'be but cafily dried, the 
Ale wilk be paler than if it'be- throughly 


dried; arid in caſe it be hard dried; or 6 | 
ver dried, the:deeper will the: | angurrt | | 
i the Spirits of rhe: Malt, which, 


the - 


ly 
NI —_ by zhin fb ved Vai 


Feeles 


be >:Bur: ach over: drying: 


The Foomdatinion of abedeal of « a "l 
Corn for'Bread by 'Yeſt,'Leaven or the} | 


hke: additibn;open Lth ty Body and relar 
eth the Viſcoſity Clank detaineth its/Spirit; 
which is the cauſe that the Bread of. ſuch 
a fermented Mats is light," grateful co the / 


Palate, 'eafie of Sa and whole | | 


forme ; and'4if not ſo fermented,” it be 
comes in every point the contrary. 


Henoe it is that Ale 'o6r. Beer made "1 | 


Malt not: throughly malted,' 6r of ſuch, 
that part thereof 1s well malted , and 


pare noty hregenes Raapy, by having not 
i 


© 


_ 


— 
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its Viſcolity wholly taken away inthe firſt 
operation, or made by adding Oaten 
Male, or Oates mixed with other Malt, 
whereof is that Drink thade which they 
call Oat-A/e 3 All which is anwholeſome, 
caufing Obſtrations and great Windi- 
neſs in the narrow paſlapes of the Blood 
in Humane Bodies, : 
The like doth Bread or any other 


| matter made of Wheat unfermented, or 
| that hath undergone ſome degree of Ger- 
| mination before it hath been at the Mill, 


whereby a due fermentation is impeded. 
The reaſon of this my preſent diſcourſe 


| on Malt, or fermentation of Corn ' or 
| Grain, is not only to forewarn all good 
| Hizbandmen that they be cautious in 
_ eating or drinking any thing made of 
| unfermented Corn or Grain, unleſs it be 


otherwiſe prepared, by due codon, or 
good additions, according to the Culi- 


| nary Art. But alſo to excite fuch that 


have Art, Skill and opportunity to make 
uſe of this Art of fermentation on ſeve- 


ral other Grains, Seeds, &c. for the ex- 


trating their ſpirits or better partsz ever 
varying the method of fermentation ac- 
cording to the nature of the Grain or 


Seed to be fermented 3 for ſome Seeds 


D 4 require 
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require. much longer time to,be imbj; 

- bed, than'doth-Barley, ere their. Viſcong 
matter be relaxed, and ſo nevertheleſ 
retain thejr Spirits even to Vegetation; 
as the Seeds of ſeveral Vegetables that 
have undergone- all the operations that 
Parley hath done in Malting, yet will 
germinate and encreaſe when ſown,' ag 
if. they had never been ſo ordered; the 
like will ſome Grains of Barley that have 
not been fully ripened 3. and all Barley 
doth require more or leſs time and skill 
to. malt, it according to the different 
Seaſons:, All which deſerye the enquiries 
ito, and confiderations of. the Ingeni- 

Us. - | rf 

Note that the viſcous matter that pre- 
ſerves the Vegetable Spirit in all Seeds, 
being relaxed: by Fermentation, ſuch Seed: 
tumetfy, and arethereby mademore eafie 
- 11 parting with their Spirits. For Barley 
when it is malted, occupieth more room 
than it did before, although it be d- 
miniſhed in its. weight by the loſs of its 
duſt, (the Come : _) And Meal when it is 
fermented for Bread, encreaſeth in Bulk; 
but without addition or diminution of 
its, weight: So that fermentation is no 0- 
ther than a relaxation . of thoſe Bonds 
| that 
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that preſerve the vegetating Seed for 
production, and that prohibit the ex- 


"I 


pence or waſt of its Spirits till thoſe 


Bonds are relaxed or broken. 


- T have this to add to what hath been 
already treated on concerning theſe ſub- 
jets.” To wit, That the Seeds 'of Hemp 
being. ſo defirable by Birds, and ſeeing 
that Pigeons in the Hemp-Countries a- 
bout Lincolnſhire, &c. are ſo large and 
fat. It may probably be a conſiderable 
addition to the Improvement of Lands 
by ſowing of Hemp, to convert the uſe 
of 1ts Seed to the feeding of Poultry, 
and other Fowl ; for it is a great Cro 


of Seed that an Acre of Hemp will yield, 


beſides the benefit of the Stalks.'” 
- And in caſe fach Seeds ſhould give the 
Fleſh of Fowl fatted therewith, ſome 
ul Taſt, as hath been reported, yet that 
would be ſoon altered by feeding the 
Fowl 2 or 3 days before they are killed 
with other Grain ; for ſuch a Taſt or ſa- 
vour contracted by the Food, is ſoon al- 
tered and made connatural by the heat 
of ſuch quick digeſters. 

But the great Improvements that are 
to be made of Hemp and Flax, are by 
converting 


Of Hemp 
and Flax. 


Benefit of 
_—_ 
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converting the ſame into Liner, Paper, 
or Coraage. 


of the ns The making of Linnex in this King- 


_— dom would much encourage the fowing 


_ of Hemp and Flax, but there are ſeve- 
. ral Objections raiſed againſt it. The ore 
is, That our Hemp and Flax are more 
bard and ſtubborn than foreign. To 
which I anſwer that, it doth not appear 
to beſo in many places; for in Derhy- 
foire, where much is uſed and made into 
Cloath, it is much more ſoft and eaſie, 
than ſome ſorts of foreign Cloath. And 
if it were ſo that Hemp and Flax were 
hard, yet it is eaſily made ſoft, : either | 
by watcring 3 for the long and often wa- | 
tering of it waſteth that gummy and 
glutinous matter that occaſions the ſtiff- 
neſs that is in it, aſwel as it makes the 
the ſtalks or ſpills within it brittle and | 
more eafily brokenz Or, itmay be made 
ſoft by beating : But that being a work 
requiring great Labour, That it is be- 
come a'puniſhment inflicted on ſome ſort 
of MalefaQtors, and by conſequence many | 
hands and great charge are required. 
I ſhall here propoſe a way, that in all 
probability may accelerate this "oy 
rt anc 
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pains about 1t 5 which is thus, 
: Let there be two upright Poſts fixed The deſeri- 


2334444. at a convenient height and pk M 
thickneſs, and about 3 foot apart, more for 4reſine 
or: leſs as you pleaſe 3 let: there be 2 hy - 
ſolid: Rolls of Beech, Elme, | or rather 
fome/harder Wood, of about: $6 or 7 

mches diameter, and as. long as is the 


| diftance between the 2 Poſts, as at 6 6. 


tet theſe Rolls be' toothed with 8, 10 or 
12 Tecth, as you pleaſe, equidiſtant, that 
they may exattly ſhut the: one the 0+ 
ther's' as by the: Ichnographic difcription 
of the ends of | them appears :at'c c. 
The lower Roll muſt run in fixed Sockers 
with a/handle"at one end thereof to turn 
the ſame as at 4: but the upper Roll 
muſt run in 2: moveable Sockets made in 
2 pieces of Wood that may ſide up and 
down, as at e e. within the 2 uprighe 
Poſts: Then let a Spring be made of 
Bugh, Aſp, or other ſpringing Wood, or 
of Steel or Tron well tempered, each end 


to reſt on the fiding pieces, as at' ff. 
which Spring may receive its pre 
from a Skrew at g, By the force of 
which Spring the upper Roll may be de- 

| preſſed 
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 . . ry Heckling, This Engize may. be madefi/ 


preſſed onthelower ſoſtrongly,that Hemp 
or Flax may (by being drawn key... 
between them) be far better and eafjer 
- . broken'or-mollified than 'by the ordina- 


-. with'Handles at cach-end for 2 to turn 
... and then 4;5.or 6 may feed it, and takefff 5;; 
it away.on the other fide to. diſpoſe: of 
it in order : And the work may be often 
repeated: as there. is: cauſe. And the ,,» 
Spring: every time harder depreſs'd-.by 
the Screw; that as in; the common way gr 
the Flax' is. heckled three:times,: and e: 
very time->in a finer;/Heckle, ſo here-it 
may : be every. time: harder mou < 
through the tooth'd ;:Rolls, and: oftaÞ , 
working it through the Rolls, will make 6 
it exceeding fine. An Ingenious Workman Þ {# 
will ſoon make this an uſefi] and profits: | | 
ble Machine, although-at:firſt it may/not 


ſeem to beſo; for any thing that 1s new = 
requires patience with forme damage: to ;.. 
| make itperfe& 3 as every Mechanic that £ſ ,, 
undertakes a new piece of Work can tell; _ 
Therefore, this requires a willing, as. well Sp 


as an Ingenious Workman to. make it Þ 
compleat. | Oo 

Another Objedtion is, that our Lin: Þ 
nen is'not ſo white as foreign: Which is 
anſwered 
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mp anſwered as the former 3 That often wa- 


tering-of it will make it whiter, as every 


Whitſter can. tell : So that if Hemp or 
Flax be watered and beaten, it will be- 


come the more ſubtile and white. It is 


obſerved that in the making of the fineſt 
Linnen beyond the Seas, ſeveral years 
are required for the preparing or- re- 
ducing the Flax to ſuch a fineneſs and 
whiteneſs; which here we deſpair of per- 
forming, unleſs we can accelerate the 
fame by the ſaid Engine; For if often 
waſhing of Linnen will make it white, 
and much beating and heckling it make 
it ſoft or ſubtile 3 Its very probable, that 
by watering or waſhing, and often work- 


ing it in this Ergize, it may be made 


ſoft, fine and white. 

For the difference between corſe Lin- 
nen and fine, ſeems to be in the ſoftneſs 
and fineneſs of the Hemp or Flax, (which 
is more eaſily ſpun into a ſmall Thread ) 
and the whiteneſs of it, to which white- 
neſs it ought to be rednced before it be 
Spun or Woven, elſe it will be very dit- 
ficultly whitened after, without prejudice 
to the Cloath if very fine: For we may 
obſerve that ordinary Linnen by often 


wearing, waſhing and hanging abroad "= 
the 
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the Air, becomes foft and white, but with 
prejudice to the Cloath, becauſe it can- 
not undergo thoſe ſeveral hardſhips with- 
out a ſenſible loſs or decay. | 
It is obſerved that frequent waſhing 
and wearing of Linnen makes it the 
whiter and fimer, and that in the waſhing; 
Aſhes of Wood, or other Vegetables are 
nſed, either jn the Soap, or the Lixivr- 
um or Lye, wherein fach Linnen is waſh 
ed, which very much conduces to ity 
foftning and whitening, which is the true 
meaning of what Puaracelſvs affirms it 
the 7th Book of the Natrre of things, Lan 
That j- Flax boiked in ſharp Lye, made of ” 
the s of Wood, is Silk made; That "my 
is to fay, It is reduced to the fineneſs of | 
Silk, and equal to it in price z for there T 
is fine Lmnen equal in valife, weight for Þ .. 
weight to Silk. It is the Alcal; of Vege revs 
tables, or the Saks of their Afhes that || 5, 
are of firch efficacy in this Work, for rhe ſoire 
Waters which the Whitfters uſe, are im- ay" 
pregnated with the like matter, bat m 
fo fmall a meafure, that they operate but We. 
flowty : Brat in the elevation of Aſhes, 5 
thoſe of the Aſh, Beech, or other white || 7 
Woods are to be preferr'd, becaufe fome — 
may probably caft a yellowiſh colour,dif- , 
advantagious to Linnen, The 
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The principal advantage to the King- 
dom that the making of Linnen here 
would I prevention of the im- 
porting of foreign Linnen, fome part 
emf 1s already accompliſhed by ow 
uſing ſo litrle in the burying of our dead 3 
and in the more general wearing of 
Flannel Shirts, &c. in ftead of Linnen, 
being (by far) more pleaſant;healthy and 
cheap, as many of our Nobility, Gentry 
and Commons, can by many years expe- 
rience teſtifie. It is alſo another great 
advantage that would redound to the 
Hugbandman in the improvement of his 
Lands, by ſowing Hemp and Flax, and 
very neceflary in the imployment of 
many People, m cafe there be any place 
where imployment is wanting. 

The want of People, I know, is the 
main impediment to this great defign of 
making our own Linnen 3 for in Derby- 
fbire the common ' People are imployed 
m the Summer-time in waſhing Lead-oar, 
and in the Winter, when the other Im- 
ployment fails, they fall to Spinning, 


j Weaving, ec. which makes our home- 


made Linnen ſo plentiful in thoſe parts * 
Therefore all ways ſhould be promoted 


that ſhorten the work, and leflen the 
pains 
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pains in drefling and' fitting the Hethpſ| 


and Flax fit for the Spinner 3 And if any 
way there be more nimbly to ſpin the 
Thread, and then to weave it with more 
expedition, the ſame ſhould be diſcover 
ed and encouraged. There have been 
Loomsor Engines made to weave ſeveral 
Ribbons at once, that is, by the ſame 
labour, and in the ſame time as they 
uſually weave onez and fuch Engine 
have been broken by ſuch that had no 
farther proſpe& than private  intereſ;, 
which -makes the Relation of the Dat 
zick Invention more credible ; It was, a 
is faid, a rare Invention for Weaving of 
4 or 5 Webs at a time, without any:hu 
mane help : It was an Axtomater or En- 
gine that moved of it ſelf, and would 
work night and day 3 (being as is to be 
ſuppoſed, kept in motion by Weights or 
Water.) It was ſupreſt, becauſe it would 
prejudice the poor People of the Town: 
And the Artificer made away ſecretly (a 
was conceived) as Laxcellotti the Italian 
Abbat relates out of the mouth of Mr, 
Muller a Polonian, that he had ſeen the 
device. 


Another 
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- Another uſe of Hemp and Flax, is for 


the making of Paper. The firſt Material 
that was uſed to write on, ts we read 
of, was Stone, on which the Law was 
written. The Sybils Books were faid 
to be written on Leaves of Trees 3 ſorne- 
times the Rinds of "Trees ſerved for 
that uſe : And for many Apes was no 6- 
ther Paper ufed, than what was made 
of Reeds, which grew on the Banks'of 
ſeveral Rivers, and plentifally 'on the 
Banks of the Nile. | | 
But the modern Invention of Paper 
made of 'Linnen, ſaurpaſſeth all in this 
kind, being fo cloſe compatted, ſo white 
and durable, that it may be reckoned 


among the ſingularities of Artz And it” 


is a vaſt quantity thereof that is daily 
uſed in this Kmgdom, in Printing, Writ- 
mg, ec. That could it be made here, it 
would be of great advantage to the Na- 
tion, and in particular to the Husband- 
man. There are two obje&tons or diffi- 
wlties that lie in the way; The one 1s, 
That there is not old Linnen enough in 
Erglard to be eaffly had for that purpoſe 3 


| for Paper hath hitherto derived its pe- 


the! 


| digree from the Dunghilz and old Lin- 


E nen 
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nen muſt come cheap to the Paper-mill, 
and Linnen being in Ergland a dearer 
Commodity than Woollen, and the 
Country colder, Linnen 1s not. ſo much 
worn, as'1n warmer places: and ſo not 
ſo many Rags or refuſe Linnen to be ga- 
thered for the Paper-mills : To remove 
which there -ſhould be encouragement 
given to ſome ſinall Agents in. Towns, 
to gather up and buy all refuſe fine Lin- 
nen that; can be had 3 As now in many 
places there is for corſe Linnen, and 
ends of Ropes, &c. for the making of 
Brown-paper. 

And in caſe that deſign take of redu. 
cing Flax to a certain degree of White- 
neſs and fineneſs, by the before ments 
oned Machine ; there will be much Toy 
or refuſe Flax, that may by the Paper 
mill Hammers be reduced to the ſame 
conſiſtence, as hard ſeamy Rags of Lin- 
nen-Cloath uſually are. 

The ſecond Objeftion is, That our 
Waters in Exrgland make not fo whit: 
Paper as ſome foreign Waters do. For 
it is obſerv'd, that in Fraxce the whireſt 
Paper 1s made but at ſome certain place, 
where the Water is more fit for it than 
Ellewhere, In anſwer to which, There 


arc]: 
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ll, Þ are ſeveral Springs and Streams in this 
e& | Kingdom that proceed from Chalk or 
he | rocky Mountains, that in the diſtilling 
ch} leave a fine white reſidence in the bot- 
10t Þ tom, that rmay be as fit for this purpoſe as 
2a- any foreign Water whatſoever. There- 
veſt fore Waters may be tfyed m ſeveral 
ent Þ places before the main work 1s begun. 
'nS, B But. this old Objection of want of good 
1M-F Water, is now become invalid : Fot 
ny fince the French Mechanics have come 
and over into Ergland, they have proved 
off the Water here to be equally as good as 


in France, 


ne-B If Lands may be rented, and provi- 7 i 
nt-F fions for the Worktnen may be had pa Fo 
ON ff cheaper here than in other Countries 
pet- 8 Then ſurely may Hemp be propagated, 
anc} and Cordage made at eafier rates, here 
-F than abroad ; which being done, more 

might be exported, and leſs imported, 
or to the great encouragement of Aegricul+ 
bit tyre and Mechanic Arts. But an Objeai- 
Forf on here is alſo raiſed by the Ropers, vis. 
reſt Þ That our Hemp is harder than foreign, 
ac} and doth not work fo fine, nor take 
half Pitch fo well, £»ere, whether much wa- 
here =: tering 
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tering may not abate its - Viſcoſity, and 
make 1t more pliable. 
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T 1s now become a general Improve- 
ment of Champion or Green-ſward 
Land, to Denſhire or Burn-beat it 3 By 
which means very plentiful Crops of 
Corn are raiſed on poor and barren 
Lands. But the method now uſed by 
cutting or - paring off the Turf with 1 
Breaſt-Plow, is very laborious, tedious 
and coſtly, and ſometimes very hazar 
dous ; By reaſon that in a dripping Sum- 
mer, this Work 1s much- impeded, the 
Owner fruſtrated of his expe@ation of 4 
great improvement 3 for that. a 
part of the Turf is not throughly burnt, 
and fo becomes uſeleſs, and: the Work 
man much damnified, being at a 


trouble in often turning his Turfs b_ 
| 
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he can apply his Fire; and then at the 
charge of';Furze, or the like Ollet, to 
burn the /Furf withal 53 And the uſual ex- 
pence jn Dexſhirirg an Acre in a dry Sum- 
mer, when at-beſt, 1s twenty Shillings, or 
more 5, which in a bad year the advan- 
tage made by this Husbandry will not re- 
pay, although in a good year it will 
donble it. 


To' make Denſhiring therefore more 
eafjie and cheap: It-is not difficult to 
make an Inſtrument to pare. off the Turf 
as thin or thick as you pleaſe; That in 
ſtead of being forced forwards by more 
than ordinary humane ſtrength, it may 
be drawn by one or more Horſes, but 
not without the skil or labour of a good 
Workman to guide it: It muſt have two 
Wheels or Trundles; If they are low, 
then may your paring Plough reſt on the 
Axis 3 but if larger Wheels be found to 
be. moſt proper, then may the paring 
Plough be fixed at ſome diſtance under 
the Axis; and either way 'it muſt have a 
long Stail or Handle, by which the Work- 
man by elevating or depreſſing thereof, 
may. cauſe the Turves to be pared thin- 
ner.or thicker as he pleaſes, and as the 
| E 3 .Un- 
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unevenneſs of the ground requires, fo 
may he thereby regulate the Work. And 


' thus with one Horſe and two'Men, may 


two Acres at leaſt be pared in a"day, 
in caſe the ground be even or ſmooth; 
bat if uneven, orfull of Stumps or Hills, 


then it requires reiterated operations ; 


yet may two ſach Men and one Horſe 
pare an Acre ina day; and the Work 
every Whit as well done, as by the tedi- 


© ** ous Breaſt-Plough. 


' Thus may an Acre be denſhired fora 
fourth part of the expence, and 1n leſ 
than a fourth part of the time, than by 
the other way. And although there 
may be but little dry Weather together, 


_ yet may you do a great deal whilſt it 


laſts. 
' There can' be no exception made #- 
gainſt ſuch an” Inſtrument, nor difficulty 
ariſe in the uſe of it : Bat an ingenious 
and willing Artiſt, may by altering and 
aincnding-lt, as he finds the Error, at 
fiver it, and make it praQicable : For 
rhere is nothing that is newly invented, 
Þut may and uſually doth meet with rubs, 
and ſometimes not a few in the way, be 
fore the Artiſt brings it'to' perfection 
But this 1s an Inſtrumenr ſo —_— and 
Ene? 


Of the Manuring of Land. *©$s6 
beneficial, that I cannot but encourage 
ſuch that have Lands capable of this 
way of Improvement, to ſpend ſome 
time and skill in perfeCting it : The want 
of ſich Lands of my own, preventing 
me from doing it. | 

You may alſo apply to this uſe,. the 
new Plough hereafter deſcribed in the 
eleventh Chapter. 
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Of the Benefit of Raiſpri, Plants | wn 
"ing ant Propagating of Weeds. | Fe 
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hdmi Uch hath been written by divers | to 
good Huſ. able Pens, in Commendation of Þ the 


dandry, Woods, as one .of the principal general Þ tier 
Improvements that can be made; Yet | ver 
have ſome pretended that deſtruction of | mai 
Woods in any place, would very much | hat 
advantage the Trade of ſach places 3 by | Ru 
reaſon that the want of Timber, Wood, | mv 
ec. for Mechanic Uſes, and for Fewel, | vl 

would neceſſarily introduce Imployment | 
for many, in bringing all ſuch materials, as Þ rats 
muſt ſapply theſe defe&s that are occaſi- |} © 1 
oned by the deſtruction - of Woods, |} pla 
which may be true ; as well as, that the Þ Cit 
Burning of any City, Town or Houſe, be- || toi 
gettethimployment for ſeveral Mechanics. || and 
But what is this to the benefit or ad+ || bat 
vantage of the whole, which is ever tobe || tot 
weighed and conſidered of, in the pro- || of. 
zoting of any Improvement, _— or | ſos 
m- . > 
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Of Woods. 
Imployment >. For in caſe the Timber 
and | Wood, that now ſerveth any City 
or 'Town, with Materials for Building 3 
and for all ſorts of Mechanics that Work 
in Wood; as Joyners, Turners, Whee]- 
wnghts, &&c. and-all poor and rich for 
Fewel, ſhould: be fo devaſted; that th 
Iahabitants of ſach' places, ſhould 
conſtramed at 'an extraodmary expence 


to furniſh themſelves from abroad, with 


the like neceflaries ; although the Car- 
tiers of ſach may in all probability gain 
very mach -thereby 5 yet every Tradef- 
man” muſt pay the more for what he 
hath occaſion for z And by the fame 
Rule miſt raiſe the prices of his Com- 
modfty, that 1s made of it; andin time 
maſt remove himſelf to firch places where. 
ke may-exercifſe his Trade ata cheaper 
rate. 
-To-deſcend to particular Examples of 
es : The Greatneſs of the Famons 
City of London, may partly be imputed 
to the plenty and cheapneſs of Timber 
and' Fewel 3 without which in'all' pro- 
bability it could never have'encreaſed 
to that Magnitude. Nor had the Cities 
of York,. Briſtol, and many others grown 
ſo great, but from the fame cauſe, And 
a: "Ny many 


Of Woods. _ 
many Towns ſtanding in the more Cham- 
pion parts of the Kingdom, ſhew to &- 
very Traveller, that they are miſerable 
in reſpet of their Buildings, Trades, 
and Fewel. All which is ſum'd up ina 
few -words, by the Pen of the moſt ac- 
compliſh'd Writer on this Subje&, in 
his diſcourſe of Foreſt Trees : Szzce it is 
certain and demonſtrable, ( faith he, ) 
That all Arts and Artiſans whatſoever, 
wmſt fail and ceaſe, if there were no Tim- 
ber and Wood in a Nation ; ( for he that 
ſhall take bis Pen, and begin to ſet down 
what Art, Miftery, or Trade, belonging any 
way to humane L ife, could be maintain'd 
and exercis'd without Wood,will quickly find 
that I ſpeak, no Paradox,_) I ſay, when this 
ſhall be well conſidered, it will appear, tha 
we had better be without Gold, than without 
Timber, Chap. 31. 

It is not the defe& of any Commo- 
dity that makes a Trade, nor the dear- 
neſs of Proviſion ; but the natural fitu- 
ation of the Place, the induſtry of the 
Inhabitants, and the plenty of Materials 
and Proviſions : For it is the plenty of 
Proviſions, / and other Materia, - with 
the induſtry of the Inhabitants, and fi- 
tuation of the places, that contracted ſo 
great 
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great a Trade to Barbadoes, Jamaica, 
&c. and with that, great plenty | of 
Mony 3 So that to ſay, Its better to live 
where your Dinner wmſt coſt a Dollar 3 
than where you may Dine for a Groat ; 
1s no argument that Proviſions are more 
ſcarce and dear, where your Dinner muſt 
coſt a Do/lar, than where it may coſt 
but a Groat ; but that there is more 
plenty of Mony: For in the moſt fer- 
tile Provinces or Places of Exrope , is 
the greateſt plenty of Gold and Silver, 
which have been extracted out of the 
moſt ſterile Regions of the Earth. And 
by that plenty.are the rates and prizes of 
Commodities 'and Proviſions eſteem'd : 
As the rates and prizes in 'like | manner 
have been in different Ages in this very 
Kingdom. For faith Stow, Arno 1288. A 
Quarter of Wheat was fold in Loder, 
where it was deareſt, for 4 s. 4 d. in 0- 
ther places at 20 d. 16 d. 12d. and in the 
Weſt and North at 8 d.the Quarter 3 when 
in our Age,' ten times that price, 1s too 
cheap to maintain the Husbandman. The 
rates of Lands, prizes of Cattel, ec. 
were much after the ſame rate and pro- 
portion : Not that there 1s now a greater 
ſcarcity of every thing, or a greater _ 
HE - ber 
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ber: of People. : But- the Subterranean 
Stores, have: by the indefatigable Indy- 
of Man:been opened, and their 
Treaſires. diflipated. And ſuch places 
that have been moſt fertile, and abound- 
ing with Woods, and 'other neceſlaries 
for Trade; well fituated, and induſtri- 
oufly cultivated, have, by the interchan- 
ging of their Commodities, Proviſions, 
and Manufactures, drawn to them the 
Wealth of the Indies, and other foreign 
Nations: And' by their encreaſing, and 
maintaining their Plantations of Timber, 
Woods, Corn, Fruits, and all other-Til: 
lage 3 and encreaſing; their Fleece-bear- 
ing Flocks, and other Cattel; do up 
. hold and encourage: the ſame Trade, 
But ſhonld they either negle& ſuch po+ 
litical and excellent Husbandry 3 or-in- 
ſend thereat; deſtroy what Nature ſpon- 
tancoully. producethz inſtead of con- 
tracting Wealth from abroad, they may 
waſt thew Treaſures in buying one. of 
another, tall they have nothing left to 
bay nor ſell. Like unto the Ten Ale- 
hapſe-keepers, (that when: ;their Trade 
was low) agreed to meet at one of theiy 
Houſes one:day,: and at [another of their 
Houſes the next 5 and:ſa-round to main- 
| tain 
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tain a Trade amongſt themſelves, which 
they did till they found their Drink all 
drank out, and neither of them a peny 
the richer. 


On the contrary 3 There are many 
Perſons in this Kingdom, that ſuffer their 
Woods to .grow too long, which 1s nei- 
ther profitable to themſelves, nor for 
the publick good. For when Timber or 
other Wood is at its full growth 5 it 
either ſtands at a ſtay, or ſenſtbly de- 
cays, and ſome years before it hath done 
growing , it unproves ſcarce one per 
Cent'. Such Perſons being poſleſſed of 
an opinion , that it is ul Husbandry 
to cut down their Woods, ( as too 
many have done) and conſidered not, 
that the Monies raiſed by ſuch Wood- 
falls would bring in a greater advantage 
to them, than the flow growth of an- 
cient Woods can be expected to do, in 
caſe they are not yet at their full growth ; 
and if they are, then they evidently 
loſe by their ſtanding. And the felling 
of ſuch well grown Woods, is alfo very 
advantagious to the publick : For it fur- 
niſheth the Markets with neceſlarics, 


which otherwiſe muſt be ſupplied from 
foreign 


Cutting of 
Woods at 4 
due Seaſon 
good Huſe 
banary. 
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foreign Parts; for the leſs of the growths 


of foreign Countries we import, for our | 


exported Goods or Monics, the more of 
our Monies we fave, or <lſe have the 
more of their Coin or Bullion. The 
due felling of Woods doth likewiſe pro- 
duce an encreaſe of the ſame Species; 
witneſs the conſtant felling of Woods 
in Berk-ſhire, for the ſupply of many 
Mechanic Tradeſmen in London, with 
matter to work on; and a great part 
of the City with Fewel: And the like 
in Sſex, for the ſupply of the Iron- 
works there. The gain ariſing from 
thence, encourageth the Owners of thoſe 
Woods to propagate and preſerve themz 
For in caſe any perſon hath (as I know 
ſome that have ) an hundred Acres - of 
Wood well grown, and ſhall every year 
fell five Acres of that Wood, until the 
whole be felled ; always preſerving the 
ſame after felling z by that time the 
whole is felled, the firſt five Acres will 
be very well grown again; and the 
Owner mn the mean time hath a con- 
ſtant Revenue out of ſach Woods, and 
the Markets the better furniſhed. A 
notable Example of this Husbandry, 
hath the woſ# Worthy Mr. Evelin in his 
| Diſcourſe 
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Diſcourſe of Foreſt Trees, given of the 
Lord Scudamore, his having in leſs than 
thirty years after the felling of a decayed 
Wood, meer a 1000 1. worth of Wood grown 
on the ſame Land, not of above the value 
of 8 L. 10 5s. per Annum. Chap. 34. So 
that the 11] Husbandry is not in felling 
of Woods well grown, but in the not 
nouriſhing the growing Woods in the 
room of them. The ſame may be faid 
n felling of fingle Trees in Hedgerowes. 
If ſach Feller did but propagate three 
for every one he fells, as in Biſcay by the 
Law they are obliged to do. None need 
condemn ſuch for ill Husbands, nor ever 
dread a ſcarcity of this Material. 


In many parts of the World ,. the 
Woods are a great incumbrance, and 
hinder the tilling or improving their 
Lands. And in our foreign Plantations 
on the Weſtern Continent, one of the 
greateſt Expences they are at, is the 
cleanſing their Lands from thoſe cumber- 
ſome Woods that annoy them there ; be- 
cauſe they have but few Hands, and the 
Labour is great to extirpate them. -» And 
asT am informed, there is a Perſon that 
bath diſcovered a more cafic way, _ 

; at 
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hath been formerly- made uſe of; for 
the eradication of great Treesz And 
. hath obtain'd his Majeſttes Letters, . Pa- 
tent, for the ſole uſe of the ſaid newly 
diſcovered Art, in ſome foreign Planta- 
tion. ' And will ( as is faid ) undertake 
to cleanſe thoſe woody Grounds, at the 
rate of 6 d. per Tree, which 1s very rea- 
fonable in thoſe Countries. The manner 
of that operation I cannot learn : But 
this T offer as a very feaſible way to do 
the ſame thing ; although perhaps it be 
not after the ſame method, which is on- 
ly thus: Prepare two large Iron Hooks, 
with Loops to them 5 To each of theſe 
Hooks, faſten at the Loop a ſtrong, 
double or treble Block for a Pulley ; at- 
fix one of theſe Hooks to the Tree you 
intend to eradicate: Then go to the 
next, or ſome other Tree at a conveni- 
ent diſtance, and afhx the other Hook 
therto; and with a Cord duly applyed 
to theſe Pullies, may one, two or three 
Perfons ( as ſtrength is required ) ſo 
forcibly draw theſe two Trees together, 
that a ſmall help at the Root of the 
Tree defign'd for a fall, will ſoon extir- 
pate it. The higher the Hooks are faſt- 
ned to the Trees, the eaſier will thoſe 
Trees 
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Trees: bend to each other: If the Tree 
to be. eradicated, .be larger than that 
you make uſe of to a{liſt the work; 
then place the Hook higher on that 
Tree,. and/ the lower on theiother. If 
the Trees be large you intend to fell, 
then let your, Pullies be yith three, four 
or more - RundKs, cahd: You need \ not 
queſtion but to maſter. the greateſt Trees 
in the Woods, —_—_ any Ng labour, 
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Part of this Work ;. what novet 
' ments or Obſervations might be added 
to theſe two Chapters, ſhall be taken 
notice of in my ſecond Part of theſe two 
Treatiſes, that entituled Vinetum Britanni- 


cum being hereunto ſubjoyn'd, to which 


| you are referred. 
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of i orts + Beafs Fowls 
and Inſetts, kept for the advan- 
HAS. "and ue of the Hushand- 


' MAN. 


4X kibour Hoſes. the Hehundeh 
'Y WV. of Baglaud would be of little 
Worth, the moſt laborious parts -there- 
of, being by them perform'd 3 No: other 
beaſt being\iſo fit as theſe for the Plottgh, 
Cart, /Travender-Waggons,' Packfaddie, 
or  Erinding m_.the Mill: Therefore" e- 
very good: Husband [ought 'to be very 
careful ;of this Horſes, to keep them 
$6nnd; -and-iin good:Heart 5 for on them 
depends much of his 'Profperity. 

And the great ute that Bach been 
made of the' more generons. and luxuri- 
ant-| of - cheſe Beafts , ' for the Saddle, 
Caach;::Chariot, [Raceing, and efpecial- 
lyjfar'War- (for all which-Uſes rio other 


_ 8'00mparable'.to the Horſe) hath 


F 2 been 
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been very advantagious to the Husband- = 


| man, eſpecially to ſuch that have Lands *) 
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| hath beenabſerv'din making Buyer: "I fion | 
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proper, and take delight in propagating Che 
the beſt kindsz Fhere being no greater a 
profit to be made of paſturing Lands, | *** 
than by breeding of good Horles. 


As to the uſes of Milk, \ Butter and 
Cheeſe, they are ſach, and ſo well known, | . 
that nothing can be more. *Fhave only | 
this to. add, That as the various Soils, 
and the Herbage growing thereon, pro- 
duce/great variety of Butter and Chee/F; 
although the Cowes and. the Houſew! 
too be the ſame::-Yet it is moſt evident; | 
that; tradirioh.and opinion 'haye:ifo far | 
ſwayed with-moſt Country-People, 'thit | ©. 
here; is the beſt Batter, and:worlt Cheeſe; 
and there the belt Cheeſe,and worſt Brita 
to be made; :thattherefore they waillnot 
be perſwaded-:in.the leaſt; 'to alter: then 
vulgar Method of making the one or :'the | 
other; although of late years, ſonie ings | ©; 
nious Huswives haveinverted that Courſe, I 


and made as good Cheeſe (where formerly | \;.- 


uſually made in ſuch places,: that ' have 
been celebrated for good Cheeſe. The liks |*') 
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of the fame Milk produced in any one ſort 
of Lands, -are different forts of Butter or 
Cheeſe atually; made, meerly by the dif- 
ferent method of the Houſewifryz as e- 
yery one, may obſerve, if they pleaſe. 
And although. I pretend not to. trouble 
the Reader, with the Art of making But- 
ter, and Gheeſez nor to have any other 
inſight therein, than bare ſpeculation and 
hearſay 3 : Yet I may from hence averre, 
that the Covetouſneſs in ſome, and Ig- 
norance, in. pthers, is .a, great occaſion 
thatbad: Butter and Cheeſe are made ofthe 
ame Milk 3 of which by good handling, 
yery good may be had; for there is the 


fame Philoſophy in theſe tranſmutations, 


38 1s in the fermentations of Beer and 
Bread : And all Men are. ſenſible of the 
differences of the ſtrengths. and'taſts.of 


thoſe things, meerly from the Mechanic 
operations. | | 


. For as I have heard, ſome out of a 
eedineſs to have a great quantity of 
tter, take off too much Milk with 

their Creaze, which makes a poor hun- 

pry Butter, and a barren Cheeſe of the 
remainder 3 others of a better reputa- 
hon take only the top Cream, with which 
| F 3 they 
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they thake therr beſt Butter; and with 
the retaining Milk they make the bets 
ter Cheeſe. All that-is to be'wiſhd, iy 
that the good Hotſewives underftoud 
more of this ſort of Philofophy; aiid 
tefs wedded to Tradition and Huthout 3 
Then I anti cortfdent theſe Comnioditie 
would be very muth improved. I wil 
only here add a Recerpt which I found 
m the Amotations on Mr. Sanmel Hartlibs 
Legaty of Hurbatdry, how to rake bet- 
ter Butter than' ordinary, without ſe- 
ting the Milk. for Creath, viz. The 

fo ſoon as it' it cone from the Cow, # 
be ftrathed, ther Churn'd, as uſually Creat 
3 doe. Alſo the Cheeſe made of th 
Biater-Milk, will be better than th. bef 
two-meal Cheeſes that ever you did eat; 
And one pound of this Batter, ſhall 
worth a poxrnd and a half of your beſt Bid- 
ter, which is made _of Cream; probatui 
by a Gentlewoman, a great Houſewife dwel 
ling in the Iſle of Ely 3 which if it prove 
on trial what it promifes, may be of 
great advantage. Its probable the great 
tabour which will be required in fo great 


an Agitation, hath deterr'd the alwa 
buifie Houſewife from rolcing th 
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Of Beafts. 
Char, Ifappoſe may effe&t it with much 
leſs labour than, the. upright.  . ; 


-..It is uſual for Houſewives to ſet their 
Milk :to- cream. .in broad earthen Pans, 
or.-wAeeden Treys, which take up much 
room, and are troubleſome in many re- 
ſpets3 the deſign being to ſet their 
Milk as ſhallow as they can; it: yieldin 

the more Cream, or the ſooner, which 
1s better. Therefore ſince the Art of 
making Lead into. thin Lamins, .Plates 
or Sheets, hath been diſcovered ; I have 
ſen broad and ſhallow Caſes of Board, 
made and lined. in. the inſide with this 
Lead, with a Tap-hole at the one Corner 


of each, and a Plug of Wood fitted to 


it... Theſe Caſes were about two Foot 
1n' breadth and length, and were placed 
the, one by the other on a Bench ; the 
Tap-hole banging, over, that the Mz/k 
alter the Creaxe be ſcum'd off, may be 
let out thereat jnto a. Pail, or. elſe the 
Milk may: . be thereby drain'd greatly 
from the Cream; and then the Cream 


received | by it ſelf, as the Houſewife 
pleaſes. - . Theſe Pans may be made 
greater Or leſſer. .as the Dairy requires, 
and may be ſcalded as they ſtand with- 
By, | F 4 
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' 6ut' Femoving- them 3/'the Hole! a' little 


declining tothe Tap-hole. Theſe" Pany 
very much reſemble the Brewers Coolers, 


: |) Whetein they cook their” Worts :' Thus 
- .. ray improvements be'tndde even in the 


of fatning 
of Cattel, 


orditiaty Arts of Houſewifty, Cookery, 
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It hath'been found by long expert 
ence,” that the ſweereſt' Food, farneth 
Cattel- ſooneſt. Thetefore the ' Paſtnres 
that lie -moſt- open tothe Sun, are more 
deſirable by” all forts 'of Cattel, than 
the ſhady,” the ohe being ſweet, and the 
other ſower. And Clover, Trefoih, --&e, 
more tha” common - Graſs, from the 
ſame canſe. And all forts of Cattel be- 
come Fat fooner on theſeſweeter Paſtures; 
than onthe more -ſower. - Oates,' the 
ſweeteſt of all Grain, are more deſirable 
by the Horſe, than any (other, and fat- 
neth -him ſooner. - Barley made ſweet 
by mahing , ' then ground and mixed 
with Milk, fatneth.Fowl, \efpecially Geeſe 
ſooner 'than any unfermented Grain, 
Mitk by- reaſon of its innate ſweetneſs, 
nouriſheth and fatneth more than any 


ſimple thing Whatſoeyer,- 
It 


Of Beafts. ba | 
"Tt is obſervable, that the 'lefs Milk 


any . Beaſt 5 og > the ſiveeter it is: 


Therefore Aſſes Milk is preferrable to 
Cowes Milk, and the Red Cowes Milk to 
the Black : Mares, Ewes, Sowes, &c. 
gve leſs Milk than Cowes 3 yer their Colts, 

zbs, Pigs, &c. grow faſter or fatter 
in proportion than Calves, and none of 
them will thrive ſo well with , Cowes 
Milk, as with their own, by reaſon that 
Cowes give ſo great a quantity, and 
their Food only Graſs and Water; it 
cannot be ſappoſed that | their Milk 
ſhould be ſo Rich, as the Milk of thoſe - 
that give leſs, or feed higher : Therefore 
ſome that have nurſed up young Pigs 
with Cowes Milk, have added Sugar to 
itz by which means, ſach Pigs have 
grown much in a little time, and very 
Fat withal, very much to the advantage 
of their Feeders; and their Fleſh hath 
been extraodinary white and delicate, 
much more than if they had fed on 
Cowes Milk alone ; neither would they 
have thrived ſo well, in caſe they had 
ſuckt their own Dam : Seeing then, that 
the ſweeteſt Foods conduce moſt to the 
nouriſhment and fatning of Cattel, eſpe- 
cially Swine ; in the fatning of which 
| | a 


Of | Beafts. | 
| 1g;.the eateſt . advantage to : the: Haſ- 
EEE z ſuch Foods are to.be provis 


ded at the cafieſt Rates : Amongſt which, 
Terms we the beſt, which as they come 
raw from the Ground, may not anſwer 
the defign : But in caſe they are boiled, 
and afterwards preſſed, they yield . 4 
{ſweet and aut Jie or Liquor: Tar- 
2iþs. - ( its. known ) may be raiſed 1n 
great quantities, at very ealie, Ratesz 
and in a Furnace or large Kettle, many 
of them may be boiled together 3 thet 
may be ground in the Ro//-Cider-MzP, 
deſcribed in my Vinetum Britamicumn, 
and there preſſed (as Apples uſually are 
for making, of Cider : ) In this expreh 
ſed Juice, 'may you add; ground 
Barley, Oates, or the like 3 the ſweetneſs 
of this Liquor, with thoſe nouriſtung 
Grains 1n it, may without doubt fatten 
any Cattel,. eſpecially Swine, ſooner and 
cheaper than their feeding on hard Corn 
can do, 'cfpecially in ſuch Years that 
Grain proves. dear. If you boil your 
Turnips:often in. the ſame Liquor, that 
Liquor, alſo. will become ſweet. 

OT it 1s. the liquid parts of any Roots 
that nouriſh:; the. Murc or. refaſe when 


the Jaice. is preſſed out, addeth little to | \ * 
ti 


the 


Of Beafts, 
2 nouriſhment of any Creature. And 
this -Juice-here-becomes a Ve= 
hicle or the Meal that you mix with it, 
to digeſt and Ldtribags it according tc to 
the Law of+ Nature. -: 
he may uu poſe that Fat ſo ſad- 


ated Fw Hot oh 4 t uy 


TE Nh the Cat IT 
Yet if Lcariby\this means raiſe atte 
x Swine. $O god of; Fargels. | 
can for. forme eaſonable time” 
a thetn' wth hari! MVR Their 
at is better Pn and made more 
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Reat Drought Shnenited with 
| Heat in the Spring, uſually des 
termines about the Summer Solſtice, or 
ſoon after : For the advance of the Sun 
to the Tropic of Cancer, in a very hot 
Summer inclines the 4ir to Showers, 
a yy. /=u the work of .- 
tten a 

of the Swz on ee Coaſt of 
Africa; where the Rains fo follow the 
- Swe, that very ſoon after it hath paſ- 
- fed the moſt Northern Degree of the 
EquinoQial-Line , the - ian Nilm 
gives a Teſtimony of the ſame: So in 
this -our oblique part of the Sphere 1 
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if the Spring be Hot and Dry, the 


—*] Sommer uſtally proves Wet, as it did 


or 


EEESIS DEAE 


i) 


=). 


[in 1681. when we had the drieſt Spring 


that had happened withm Memory ; and 
ſoon after the S»xs entranee into Cancer, 
great Rams followed. oh 


In the like caſe, which ſometimes Preventi- 
doth happen, where the Husbaridman 97 _ 
foreſees a defet of Paſture or Fodder «115 by 
for the fneceeding Winter; by [reaſon of Proveht. 
the Heat and Drought of the Spring, 
orearly part of Sunimerz He may ſow- 
x proportionable part of his Farm with 
Tarnips, which may be ſown in the 

teſt Dronght, and in the next Rain 

y will grow; and a ſhowry Antumw 
(of which he need not deſpair ) will 
mike his Turmps ſo floariſh, that an 
Are of them m the ſitcceeding Winter, 
will ftand him in more ftead than ſe- 
teral Acres of his Meadow Lands. 


The Seeds of Tearnips are very tttuch 7 prevent 
defired by final Brids, which: not only pot. 
rey Upon them when ripe on the Stalk, bring de- 
*<#m wok fown on the Ground , - and ns ”_ 
eſpecially when they firſt begin to afpire, ,1,- yir- 
they draw the ſwoln Seeds out of the nin 

| G 3 Ground 


* - 
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Of Enemies and Diſeaſes 
Ground by the +tender' Shoots, and 


deſtroy many, yet leave | behind them 


enough , to ſtock your Field; But that 
which: proves the greateſt deſtruftion to 
your Turnip-ſeed, are the multitudes of 
Fhes that uſually at that Seaſon of the 
Year by the Suns influence are genera- 


. ted among the Stubble, that remained 
--1n the Fields' where you now ſow: your 


Seeds: For. -it. 1s obſerwd, that an eafie 


- -v Ploughibg and, ſudden. ſowing of theſe 


Seeds, makes them more apt to be thus 
deſtroyed, : than a well drefling, and 
more leaſurely ſowing, for this deprive 
thoſe , Vermin; of their ſhelter and ſaſte- 
nance, that they ' generally die before 


' the Seeds are/ come up : However; to 


prevent the worſt, take Soot, eſpecially 
out of Chimnies where Wood is burnt, 
and ſteep it in Water; and when the 
Water /js well tinged with the Sqat, 
throughly:moiſten your Seeds therewith; 
then ſpread them abroad on a Table 


_- or Floor, . and when they are a little 


dry again, then ſow them, and. the bit: 
terneſs they. have. attracted. from - the 
Soot, is, faid to be a ſecurity , againſt 
Birds, Flies and InſeRs. 4 


Choice 


uce 


to Husbandry.* 


on \ good Land, that was not ſown 
with the ſame Grain the precedent Year, 
rarely produces ſmutty Corn : For ſmut- 
tineſs 1s a degeneration of the Wheat 3 
cauſed either by ſowing the ſame Land 
often with the ſame Species, or elſe with 
Seed that hath been taken from the ad- 
jacent Land, of the ſame nature with 
that on which it is ſown; or elſe by 
ſowing it on very poor Land, where 
the bulk of the Straw and Corn is 
niſed, either by the force of Dang, or 
a drippy Summer, rather than from the 
ftatural ſtrength of the Land. There- 
fore if your Land be fit for Wheat 
once in 2 or 3 years, buy your Seed 
from another Soil, and ſee that your 
change be proper, which the experi- 
ence of your Neighbours can beſt- in- 
form you : For although you fetch it a 
great way, yet the large produdq will 
eafily *defray' that expence : And let not 
your Land. be ſown often with the 
fame Grain. Then before you lime 
your Wheat, put it into a large Veſlel, 
fill it with Wheat about half full; 
then add ſo mach Water as will quite 
G 3 fill 
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5 Choice Seed 'well limed and ſown 7 prevent 


mut in 
IPheat. 
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fill the Veſlel 3 then ſtir it well, and 
ſcum off all the light Com , and 6 
keep it ſtirring to the bottom of the 
| Vedlel, till no more of the Wheat will 
ſwim, and them lime it : Thus do to 
all your Wheat that you ſow, and you 
will not have a fmut-producing Seed 
left 5 for the light imperte& Corn, it is 
that produces the ſmut. 


Great care is uſed in many places to 
build Reek-ftavals, on which they Reek 
their Wheat to prevent the Mice, which 
otherwiſe would devour it: By which 
Verrmn, Mows of Wheat m Barns are 
very ſubje& to be devour'd : There- 
fore to prevent Mice from feeding on 
Wheat-Mows un Barns after you have lam 
your Courſe of Straw to bed the Flower 
withal, ſtrew fand round on the edges 
of the Bedding 3 then lay a Courſe of 
Sheaves, and on the ends of the Sheaves, 
at the outfhide of the Mow, ſtrew more 
ſand, and fo on every Courſe of Sheaves 
round the Mow to the very upmoſt 
Courſe 3 by which means it will be pre- 
ſerved from the Mice: For when they 
endeavour to make their way wito the 
Mow, the fand ( which will foon be 


very 


SBSUTEREDE 


an GSmwamna.cCcfprSBORMSPDSHHPY 
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10. Husbandry. 
very dry) will fall into their Fars, and 
( torment them, that they: will never 
attempt to come there again; This hath 
been many years uſed by an able Huſ- 
bandman, with the defired ſucceſs, and 
withont the leaſt inconvenience or da- 
mage to his Wheat, for- the ſand will 
never-mix with it. Be +! 


' Snakes, Adders, Blind-Worms, e*c. 
many times are hurtful, to Men and 
Reaſts: To deſtroy which, in ſach places 
where they uſually haunt; 'lay a Bed 
af new Horſe-Dung about April or May, 
and in July and Avgeſt following, caſt 
your Dang mn a Morning to one fide, 
fill it be all remoyed, and you will find 
their Eggs, and it may be many of the 
old ones which you may deſtroy ; this 
may be done twice or thrice in a Sum- 
mer. Thus have 1 for ſeveral years, 
deſtroy'd many in my ſmall Vill; for 
the warm Dung, attraqts them from the 
ſeveral parts of your Ground to lay their 
Eggs theremn, as ſtinking Fleſh doth the 
Fly, whereas in a Trap you may take 
thems if your Ground be large, you 
may place Greag of theſe Nung-heaps. 


G 4 \ Sheep 


To deſtroy 
Snakes, 
Adatrs, 
&c. 
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To prevent = Sheep being Beaſts that delight in dry 
axd care rats; 'and''thrive beſt ''on 'the -dryeſt 


| the Rot In 
—— 


-Lands, Mountains or Hills; and” can 
live throughourtthe Year without Drink, 
(cexcept ingreat:Droughts Y are ſubje 
to: the" iRoranwvery-wet Years; or in 
moiſt Paſtures: This Diſeaſe beingieauſed 
by cold and moiſt Food, filling their 
.Bodies'with a ſuperfluous: moiſture; and 


. © [decaying their''Livers,” ſoon'\-deſtroys 
,. them. '' The uftal' preventions itherefore 


of this Diſeaſe; have been to feed them 
,on the drieſt Lands, to keep them late 
inthe Fold// in the Forenoons 3. feed 


them with 'Hay, and mixing Salt with. 


It, &-. | But where theſe are not with 
conveniency to be. made nſe of 3/ it 
may be confidered whether ſome ſorts 
of Vegetables may not be propagated 


as. proper - Remedies, as well to cure, 
as prevent . this Diſeaſe, as ſome have. 


been to cauſe it. Amongſt which pre- 


venting - or- curing - Vegetables, none 
{cems more: efficacious than Parfiey, a 
Plant eafily propagated, and hath all 
the qualifications of ſuch a Medicine or 
Remedy ; Of its Propagation and Vir- 

rug 
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Of Inflraments."\ 


"CHAP. XI 


of ' Inftraments, Tools and Engines, 
. Incident to this Profeſſion of A- 


+.griculture. 


TJ He moſt principal Inſtrument uſed 
l in Husbandry is the Ploxgh, and 
as"1t is, ſo have ingenious Men contri- 
ved ſo many ways to make them more 
uſefa},: and leſs toilſome 3 that | there: is 
more - variety - of Ploughs in this King- 
dom, than of any other Machine: what- 
ſever. But that which I am now to 
add to my former Treatiſe of this ſub- 


Þ #R, is, That there are divers new ſorts 


of Ploughs invented, and endeavoured 
to be-brought into aſe, ſince my pub- 
hſhing'the former Tra&: As the 9zeel- 
Plough, a Model- whereof was. (not long 
fince) curiouſly made by gne Mr. Thamas 
Be ns” Llewellin 


83 
we', "ſee rhore in the third Chap, of 
thieff&tond Part. 
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Of the 
Steel- 
Plonghe 


Of Inflruments.- 
Llewellin, at the George m Cat tegher-ſbroat 
in Loxdon  wherewith: be pretended, 
that with one Man and two Horſes, or 
one Man and two Oxen only, might be 

' plowed any fort of Land whatſoever, 
as would not be performed by the com- 
mon Ploughs, with leſs than double the 
Men and Cattel, which he offered as an 
infallible and unmatchable improvement, 
J] have ſeen the Model, and it was wal 
made 3. .and without. queſtion ſuch a 
Plough will far exceed the uſual Ploughs, 
by reaſon that a well made, trne and 
clean Inſtrument of any kind or fort 
whatſoever, will perform its Wark for 
which #t is intended, better than an ul 
ſhaper, falſe and rough cen do, A Coady, 
Charriot, or Waggon, made high and 
DIED 

's grols, a made. E 
parts of the Plongh, alſo being made df 
well temper'd Steel, and keen, abatr 
a great;pazt-of the ſtrength required # 
the Draught, as 8 ſharp Ax or Saw, will 
more ealily break a Tree, than one thats 
dull, 1 know it will þe objected that 
Steel s much daeerer than Iron: To 
which 1) anſwer, That in caſe a Ploug 
caſt 20 or 40 £4 extraadinary 7 
JA cc 
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Steel and Workmanſhip, it will ſoon be 
repayed, if 1 or 2 s. per diem can be 
faved (as no donbt but it will ) in the 
nſe of it 5 befides the advantage of time, 
which is of more worth at ſome ſeaſons, 
than all the extraordiary expence a- 
mounts to. As for the other more prin- 
cipal advantages of this Plough , with 
the deſcription of the Plongh it ſelf, I 
refer you to the Author Mr. Llewe//iz. 


There | is another fort of Plough 9 t5 
brought into uſe by ſome French Men, p1uuchs, 
(as I take it ) which is very much like 
the double Plough deſcribed by Mr. Blith 
m his 33th Chapter of his Erglands Im- 
provement, which will carry two Fur- 
rows at once : As for the deſcription, 
we, and advantages of this double 
Plough , I refer you to the Monthly Col- 
leifions of Letters, of Husbandry and 
Trade, Colleted and Publiſhed by that 

hae, ſpirited and ingenious Mr. Jobx 

un, Fellow of the Roial Society, 
where it 1s at large deſcribed, with its 
uſes and advantages. | 
; OE The deſert - 
In light Grounds it is uſual for ſix or tion of « 


more Jabouring Men to follow the 7ren-b5ng 
, Plough 74% 


Of Inſftruments.- 


Plough at ſome diſtance 3 each taking 
ſome proportion with their Spades to 
caſt-up the Earth from the bottom: of 
the Furrow, on that which was turned 
over by the: Plough 3 ſo that an Acre of 


Ground: may thus be Plough-trenched' 


in a day, as well as if the ſame had 
had' been wholly done by hand ; the 
Plough going before, and turning in the 
Sward: or Turt ; and the Spades coming 
after and covering it with. light Earth, 
makes it capable or fit . for various ſorts 


of Tillage to be planted in it : This 


way faves a great part-'of the charge of 


Trenching altogether by the Spade. 
But an eaſier and cheaper way ma 
yet be found to Plough-trench Land; 
without any help of the. Spade z which 
is by making a Plough that ſhall under- 
cut the Earth, and caſt it over, inſtead 
of the uſual way of plowing: For in the 
uſual way, the Plough is made pointing, 
- and 1s forced under the Sward, and by 


the ſpreading of .the Plough, and hap. 


of the turning Board, the-Earth is forced 
fromwards,which requireth much greater 
' ſtrength, than if the Plough were made 
. of a 'proportionable-breadth from: the 
the point of the Share,” to its hinder 

part, 


Of Inſtruments. 
part, andthe Earth or Sward carryed 


from the bottom, and a turning Board. 


caſt fromward ; . and then'you' may add: - 
either a ſecond Coulter and: Share, | to 
ſucceed the; former (it to . the: ſame 
Beam ) about four or five Inches lower, 
which ſecond Coulter and Share will cut. - 
and, take up. another courſe! in, the! bot- 
tom of the;Trench, and carry it higher, 
and then the _tyrning Board will throw 
it on the firſt Plowing 3 or elſe: ano- 


. ther Plough may be made to caſt higher 


than the firſt to follow it : Each of theſe 
Ploughs may be drawn with half the 
ſtrength of the common forcing Plough, 
becauſe 1t cuts, raiſes, - and caſts over the 
Earth without any ſide-forcing, 

This Plough may be made five, fix 
or ſeven Inches broad or more, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground, and 
ſtrength you intend to uſe, whether one, 
two or three Horſes to draw it; and 
will not only ſerve to plough, and 
Plough-trench Land ; but alſo to pare 
off the Turf of ancient Paſture Land, in 
order to the burning of it ; for the Foot 


' on which the fore-end of the Beam reſts, 


may be made to ſtand higher or lower 
as you pleaſe 3 that it may cut thinner 
or 


Of Infiruments. 


or thicker, and being as broad, will do 
that work as well as the breaſt Plough, 
and with five-fold more expedition. - 

The .Ingenious may foon make perfet 
this defign, and bring it mto uſe : I have 
made a Model which anſwers what 1 
have propoſed z and had I an aſliftant, 
ſhould ſoon bring jt to perfeRtion: How- 
ever theſe hints are ſufficient to them, 
that truly underſtand the uſe of the 
Plough. 
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Vincrum Britannicum. 


7 Ro formerly given you 
. an account of moſt of the 
A, S.. principal Things relating 
«tothe! making of Cider, ard. 6- 
he of our Britiſh Drinks in. 4 


a 


THE 


OF 


H plain 


The Preface: 


plain and ſhort Method, that. it 
mi ght ſuit with. the Capacities of 
the that are zJually imployed. in 


thoſe xi FORE -, There. non 
Temains nee, Corn 
and Ex ents,. whic 
as. Fea to that win 
for a farther improvement of theſe 
Curious Liquors, (eſpecially Cider) 
and may probably be help t0 wo 
that imploy themſelves. 
in endeauouring. their. 
t10n. « 
Many have attempted to. ink 
prove them, but for want of a,right 
apprehenſion of their Natures; haze 
been fruſtrated of their Expe 
tions: And when they hep 
miſtaken in the cduſe of t 
fefts in making theſe Liquors, 
flead of reflifying, have is them 
worſe; ; That view they have ſome: 
times 


£ 
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The Preface. 
Waker made a Veſſel of Good Cider; 
of | I »#j\be yother imputed 16 chante 
In | Bar $BFY. So that the moſt Inge- 
mts made many years Obſervati- 
0s" before” they cout rightly ap- 
peberid the natural and moſt ve- 


em | iſ. yrs Serond Part I hope 80 
mer | ove fth" Remota's rhar have 
mes | en H 2 beer: 


been laid in the; way," by great 
Pretenders, mhoſe.authority in mats 
ters of. this Nature, have wrought, 
ſo far on very .many Ingenzous | We 
( though credulous") Operators : on. | ar 
this . Subjed ; \ that . after many, | bz: 
trials they failing of \their.defired | th: 
ſucceſs, it hath cauſed them: to den | an 
ſpair of obtaining. that certain way | me 
of making Good Cider, fo ſeems || wor 
zngly olatnly by them: ſet: forth | ill 
whoſe Aphoriſms and. Rules ( "A dif 
they proved always true )...all | bi 
doubtleſs raiſed this - Liquor into.q 
great deal higher Reputation, thai 
now it is amongſt the numerous 
Planters, 'which have been, and are 
very much increaſed by the confident 
they bave put in what. they. haut 
read and heard, and. the. fincoant 
agements they have received from 
thoſe that haue ſometimes hit.:2he | thre 
Marks | Tra 
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The Preface: 


Mark: Wherefore to andeceive and 
gratifie. the Curious,” and ſuch that 
are:\willing to promote ſo good a 
Work," as the: Improvement of ſo 
great \a" part of our Engliſh Huſ- 
bandry, and to' better inform thoſe 
that ſpend ſo much time, pains 
and expence in fruitleſs Experi- 
ments, "and in compounding and 
eorrupting, inſtead of meliorating 
il made . Cider ; I ſhall herein 
diſcover the true Nature of this 
kiguor, and" the right Method” of 
making - it cheap and eaſie to the 

Gperator , delightful  7o the Eye, 
pleaſant to the Palate, grateful 
to: the Stomack, healthful zo the 
Body, and durable to the advan- 
tage: of the Good Houlſc-keeper, 
who \'may have of .it in its parity 
and. primitive Sweetneſs, not \ only 
throughout the Year, but for many 
Tears after it is made. | 


H 3 . The 


comagement 40..the, 
Yeamanry of the "wy Fawn 
of this Kingdoms, wha xo0mw walug 
the Cider of Hereford-Shue - t 
them carried at a coſily Ho 
above French Wines ; That. they 
way of their own Fruit make Cidet 
equal to the beſt of Heretord-Shue, 
They may now try this Preſcript | 1: 
with their lefſer quantities, which | 
proving right, will beget an emp | + 
lation amongſt the Good Hub 
bands, who ſhall have the faivef 
Plantations, and amongft the Good 
Houſewives, who /ball have the beft Þ \ 
Ciders I need fay no more here, | + 
but refer you to what I ſball write 
in the following Tratl, where 1 
ſhall freely impart what I have 
obſerved, and not (as is too _ 
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The Preface. 
lh dohe) conceal that which \moſt 
_ to compleat the intended 
—_—  teft another ſhould partake 
ſame advantage. If the 
Oberathy finds not at firſt what 
he expedls, He muſt impute 3 
Error to” his own | Miſtakes, ' andl 
wot condemn ſo regular a Method, 
tor” Cenſure the Author, | 
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CHAP. I 
Of Drinks im General. © 


JN the firft Part of this Treatiſe, I 
, have given an account of fach Sub- 
jects: ar Materials, out of which 
;:. Drinks or Liquors are extraced or 
epared : As of the Sap of ſeveral forts 
a Trees therein mentioned 3 and par- 
ticularly of the Birch Tree, - the Sap 
phereof hath been in great eſteem, not 
only for its Pleaſantneſs, but its fingular 
medicinal Vertues. It hath been allo: .,,,- 
obſerved, that the Sap of the Sicamor, wes. 
is. a very clear and ſweet Liquor 3 And 
that ſeveral other Trees yield plenty of 
$zp, which far exceeds common Water, 
either for the making of Mead or - Ale. 
The Vine, if planted for no other - uſe, 
would certainly by cutting the Branches 
jn the Spring, yield a great quantity of 


delicate 


Juices of 
Fruits and 
Berrids. 


Of Rootse 


Ji: 
Tree, and the Bratmble, yield plenty of | is © 


 contuſed Carrots, and foun 
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delicate Liquor. The Saps of the Elder, 
Elm, Oak, &c. are well eſteem'd for 
their Medicinal Vertnes. The Walnut 


Liquor by cutting, which doubtleſs are | +: 
not without their Specific Virtues... ;\\ 


Of late it hath been proved that 
Dninces yield a delicate Wine, : ſarpaſſin 
moſt Drinks : Peaches alſo and Apricocks 
by ſome are. made to yield pleafa 
Wines. Of the Whortle-Berries that) 
grow on the ſmalleſt of Shrubs, is made 
a very fine and pleafant Drink. 07 


Some have, preſſed a Juice out of 
the ſame to 
be. a pleaſant, ſweet Liquor 3 but thi 
hath need of fome farther enquiry into} 
and experument to be made of it. + / 
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6 Celebrated. 
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\ | That the Taices of Fruits, are the 
_beſt of Drinks, and Univerſally 


DW, 


one, and but a ſinall part of the 
2 :known World, pleaſe themſelves 


with the catellency of Drinks, made by 
ermented Grain : But: 


E h the moſt part, and thoſe we conclude 
t; be: the wiſeſt and moſt ingenious, 
axtraft the long digeſted, and pure Li- 


of 
to 
hip | quor, from Fruits proper: and, natural 
oz | to the Countries they Live in z eſteem». 
©: | ing it to conduce more to Health, Plea- 


ſire and long Life, than other Drinks. 
A learned Author of late in. his praiſe 
of Wine, attributeth theſe virtues or 
qualities to it, viz. That it _nouriſheth 
more than any. other Aliment 3 That it 
= | corroborateth human Strength 3 That it 


openeth Obſtru&ions, and comforts and. 
exhilerateth the Spirits: That the uſe of 
it in all tempers, is moſt Natural Ali- 


ment 5 


The exctle 


lency of 
Hine. 


ro Of the Juicedof Fruits. 
met 5\and; mall Diſtetnpers;' as pr 


Medicament.” The! nature atid exc gs | 


op''of this NeFar; was ſohipgh in" 
Opinion of Noah, that he'\madeir(hi 
firſt Art of Husbandry after the Deli” 
toiplant a- Fizejard; "The"vertne 

moderate  uſe--of 'the  Jwice wherecR 
may be ſuppoſed to' be thei cauſe” 

his Age extended twenty 'years:#b. 

the Age of Adams; and three hanelocd 
and fifty” years after the Plantation "df 
bis- Vineyard! Drinks :extraQed out "gf 
Grain, / and other compounded *Drivlis 
beitg- then- not in uſe 5/4101! hath 8 
uſe- of them,” ſince their Invention rai 


lived;-'as the'Spiritnuous? Tubes Of ves 
AopeTes opecaBy* of the Pius and 
#35447 
"But becatzſs theſe Wires that drevegt 
dowed-ywith theſe Vertues, muſt *be: ip 
ported frott the places of thei" ative 
growth 3 and/do ſuffer fo ſenſible ade 
privatioty- of their -excelleney in all -re- 
_ ſpedts, that they may be compared t6 
the Drugs , | tranſported from Coehin- 
China to Traly by Bars the Jeſuit, whidly 
as he relateth were ſo altered m their 
beer: png that without a. ſpecial 


Script 
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Of. the Juices of Fruits. 
Script; upon them, | he could not have 
known them to be. the ſame, either in 
Yertue or, Colour; And. certainly theſe 


Laquors, mnſt 'imuch more ſuffer, than 
phone 00d Abate; Tha to 


entations, Botlings, Fr 
boon M, thels in their being moved ve 


from place. to place, and 

- divers Climates ſabjeQed-to the 
parkety, -of Airs, cauſing an expence of 
their-\more {ſpiritual -and better parts 3 
ind; a precipitation of their more ſolid 
aid.- delicious, which are the moſt mu- 
nes. Ho that-iti effe& we have. bur 
the "1 tic Part deprived of 'its 
tacpal Vertuess And that Fr tO, 
ftendfiies corrupted with the C "OF 
mms Art, to'make it pallatable and 
arable, that it becotnes ungrateful to 
Nature, and 1njarious-to Health and 
long Life, which evidently colts our 
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The Anti- 


quity of 
Cider. 
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i 4208 08H 3:40 
That Cider and other 7uites of 
our Englifhy Fruits, 'are 'the beft 
Drinks for this Country. 2104741 I Wh 


BS SUL 0 10% yaa N mor 
T” Hat Czder chath been of;: ancient | y6jj 
F Uk in this Kingdom;, and that | s: 

the name . of Wine: was attributed:to | i67* 


AK. I have lately >INEt with :a -farther 
Confirmation -in a. ſmall. Tra&;- en; 
tituled Fragmenta Sobly Ntatis ,,, being 
Ancient. Tenures of, Land, publiſhed ;by 
T. B.. of the Izner-Temple Eſquire, Anni 
1679, Wherein there is-an acconnt- of 
the- Mannor of Ryharr, in the County 
of Norfelk.; that the. Tenant held . the 
ſame of the King in Capite, by the Ser: 
vice of two Mres of Wine made of Per: 
mins, to be paid into the Exchequer, 
yearly at Michaelmas. This Service was 
reſerved in King Edward the firſts time, 
about four hundred years paſt 3 whence 
may be noted, That the Permain is an 
ancient Engliſh Apple, and that it al-- 
AH 7 Ways Into 


Cider the beſt of Drinks. roy 


ways was eſteemed one of the beſt of 
Apples, arid yielded one of -the moſt 
delicious of ;Ciders, And: its probable 
that as foreign Wines became, here more 
in uſe, that Husbandty *of propagating 
Om of © Ln pen Fin Trees: being 

af Gr n ers, which 
1 ft obably Pe the. a why this 
i; | Wine was" reſerved to' the \Kings uſe, 
more than that of any other? Fruit it 
bing ſnore rare and delicious. 
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extracted, and natumallyimprepared-; cur, 

detaineth' its coxroboratitly ard exhile» 

gy its and ts natrimental Sweets 
Har ire Vertnes far» exteedthoſe 


_ tranſported Wines ;yand-may' aþ 
Free with minyoÞ thoſe Wines 
er Comtries:> Of This mats 

T my} ha id: enoughoin the "firfi 
Part of thei Treatiſc of thisSubject; and 
aa ay of lixſten to _ — rctoprs res 
r way of preparing” tis. moſt  7zeftr+ 
, mee Salt: [tothe ' = 
ery thence to p xhe Ligkoripthe Glaſs; -fiv 
bb ithe” moſt OrHfrovs Paturey: together 
mh the feveral. bther Drinks,” that: are 
- [abſt deſirable bythe ingenious Enquirets 
itotheſe things, I CHAP. 
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_ ways of. propogating, Fe ſears 
forts: of: Fruit-T rEeSs {7 1111 020k 


change. of S Fruit-Trees Gas of w UM: F 
Plants "an - effett i one: ſort? of ./ Land, and 


m=pit*.. jome another 3:::and 'that ; 
F required) for the oÞ.jre Tres 


in their: proper Soils wherein they nieſ 
delifht :-'So do fome Species: of; T raw, 
grow ' weary: of the Sort -wherein they 
have been! long; planted, / and do after 
ſome - time degenerate; as feveral-ſams 
of Grain :do;] when often ſown 40; ©*t 

near the fame''place 5 :and; ſome: Planti 
4o the ſame, 5 plantad: alfen oa /Xb 
fame or- the like Ground : The uſual 
remedy: in :ſuch caſes; hath been 
. change the 'Sced, fetchirig it -a far: off 
and by: procuring other Plants fro 
another Soil 3 as: Sn Wheet, Strawbeties 
ec. is generally obſerved. _— 
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fime- mwamer, In ' caſe it be obſery'd 
tt Frees that have beet platited afid 
propagated in a Soil wherein they have 
lighted, do by frequent graffing and 
niting of the fatnie Species ih the ſame 
$0]; degenerate. Your ſureſt remedy thets 
will be to proctre Graffs or Plarits of 
the ſame Friits from another Soil 3 as 
bttnerly the Graffs of the Kerntiſh Pepirt 
were brought 'out of Nortz4#dy, and it 
proving to- be'a good change of Soil, 
tey proſpered ray for matiy 
feats 3 yet now it is oblerv'd that the 
Trees ate more ſubje&''to the: Cattker; 
itd profper not ſo well,” tior is the 
Mit {o good'as formerly it hath been 3 
Therefore - have ſome ingenious Men; 
ather already obtain'd,” or ſhortly in- 
tend to procure freſh "ors from Nor- 
wirthy to' renew that Kind, riot queſti- 
(inp the facceſls to anſwer their ex- 
pettations.” | MM . 


i'r is obſerv'd that Horſts, Sheep, &-e. rack 


fiftve beft on Marſhes that- lye neat 
the Sea, tifirally called the Sxlt Marſhes, 
rHaforl 6f their Brackihnes. Bets 
germs, 6: thitive beſt alſo where they 
tt} cortie it the _ afrd am" 
; 4 


Newly te- 
covered 
Lands not 
good for 
Fruit. 

Their re- 
mid). 
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Fiſh are very: much ,jmproyed-. in. a 
Brackiſh Water: 'So are many: Vegeta- 
bles likewiſe 3 and 1n particular, 
growing, on brackiſh Grounds near the 
Sea, yield a more rich and vinous Cider, 
than thoſe that - grow. more remotes 
and thoſe the pooreſt of all C:ders that 
grow on ſandy Lands, which attract moſt 
of their juicy Subſtance from! the Raing 


| although: they..are all of. one Species 


The Trees on ſuch barren Lands, yield- 
ing plenty of - Fruit in, wet \Summerg, 
and few; in dry, for..-want.. of that 
Nonriſhment .,which: rich. Lands furniſh 


the Trees withal : Therefore thoſe that. 


have Lands :lying well near. the Sea; 
may promiſe,. themſelves, better Cider, 
than thoſe more remote. . :. » 


Nevertheleſs Land newly recoveng] 
from the Sea, whilſt the Salt : remains 


too much in it, is not good for Apple; 


But if it be caſt in ſmall Hills that the 


Rains may waſh the Salt from it, and this 
labour often reitrated until the Soil be mo- 
derately ſweetned, and the Trees planted 
ſhallow in 1t 3 queſtionleſs they will then 
thrive, and if you can: bring them to 
grow, you need nat. doubt the excel 
 lenxy 


ples | 


BESES © 
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LE 


ſency of their Fruit and Liquor 3 And 
a better help to ſach Lands cannot be 
than a mixture of ſweet Earth, fetched 
from above the taint of the Salt-Water, 
with your Salt Land: Nor can you 
better improve the poor ſandy Orchards, 
than by laying near the Roots of your 
Trees, Salt Clays or Earths, or other fa- 
line Matters in caſe the Sea be near. 


- Beſides the Codliz and Gennet-Moil 5 Swat 49- 


there are ſeveral Sweet-Apples that may 
be propagated by Cons, Slips or Cut- 
tings, whoſe uſe in mixing with other 
Fruit in making Cider, ſhall hereafter in 
this Second Part be traced of: The 
raifing whereof is the more to be en- 
couraged, by reaſon the way is eaſe, 
ind the Fruit coming to maturity a- 
bout the time of the Redſireak, becomes 
very uſeful in mixing with them as 
hereafter is ſhewa: There is an other 
curious Czder-Fruit, that may be eaſily 
niſed by the ſame Merhod as Codlins, 
which by meer accident I have diſco- 
ered ; but cannot give you the Name 
of it, unleſs it be that which is uſually 
called the Spice Apple, being to me a 
new Species, and came among my Codlir- 
dips by accident, I 3 Such 
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The Quince Such hath been the ſerntinons Nature 
«Vin of Man, that he hath ſcarcerleft any 


Frgit. 


Whortles 
berri:s 


yield wine. 


Planian?y 
Trees 0n 

ſhal'ow 

Land, 


Fruit unattempted, to extra& itsPBlood 
for his nſe-or delight: For the £2virce 
an auſtere Fruit, and of ill Savour,: hath 
been found by expreſfion to have yield- 
ed a very excellent Wine. Therefore 
in moiſt and rich: Lands, the propa- 
gating of Quince-Trees ought to be en- 
couraged : Its ſaid, that in that of 
the Weſtern Continent now called Cere- 
lina, there grow ſuch vaſt quantities of 
this Fruit, that they make very much of 
its Wine, 


In the Heathy Parts of Swrrey, Hams 
Shire, Suſſex, &'c. grow great quanti- 
ties of Whortleberries, -uſually called 
Whorts or Bilberries, of which is made 
a\ Wine inferiour to none of all the 
Artificial Drinks, that are extracted out 
of. Fruits, being delicately taſted, and 
of an excellent Colour. 


If your Ground be ſhallow, either 
Sandy, Chalky, or Stony, Plant your 
Trees near the Surface, and lay ſtore 
of Mold or Earth about them, for 


about 
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about five or. ſix Foot round the Tree, 
that they// may ſeem to be. planted 
Deep 5 | that they may well be defend- 
ed 8] Hom Drought, and the Roots will 

wcline downwards, and the 
Tre thrive as if Planted on a deeper 


- Many have attempted to raiſe ons 
after the manner of the French in Vin- 
yards, and have had good fiicceſs in rai- 
fng them 3. but the Fruits (however the 
Vinyard hath been poſited or ſituate) 
have not. anfiyered the Planters expe- 


L113 


The moſt 
probable 
way to 

raiſe 4 
Vinyard. 


cation, not. being ſo mature as- thoſe 


that are planted againſt Houſes, Walls, 
or the like; by reaſon that the Air 
moving too and fro, inceſlantly refri- 
gerates the Vine in the Spring, pre- 
yenting its. early Budding in the Sum- 
mer, the early Blowing of the Grape 3 

And in the Autumn, the ripening of 
the Cluſters 3 ſo that let the Vineyard 
be planted againſt any South declining 
place z yet-the cool Air moves through 
the open interſpaces of the Vines, and 
Leaves, that rarely our Summers are hot 
enough to qualike. it without ſomewhat 
of Art to be uſed. Therefore if thin, 
I 4 low 
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low Walls of Brick, or the like, of a. 
bout three or four Foot high, were | Tt 
buile the length of the Vinyard from | if 
Eaſt to Weſt at a convenient diſtance, | an 
that they may: not ſhade each other; | yo 
and the Vines planted againſt them, at | ſoc 
the fame diſtance and height as in || Ct 
Vinyards3z it would not only break | Hc 
the cool Breezes, but add to the heat | an 
of the Sun3 eſpecially if the Ground | mt 
before them be kept bare: But leſt | tm 
this way may be too chargeable where | ro: 
Bricks are dear, it may be much cheaper | de 
to drive in 'a' ſtrong Stake, or two 
{lender Stakes at the back of each Vine, | yo 
of abont- four Foot high above the | en 
Ground, to which about ' the time the |} $a 
Vine begins to ſpring, you may add a || th 
thin Board of about twelve Inches | w! 
broad, or two Boards fixed together, {| of 
making about eighteen Inches broad; || te: 
againſt which you may tack your Vines | an 
and prune them, as in the firſt part of | w!l 
this Treatiſe is directed, only you need || je 
not turn them Archwiſe, Theſe Boards | Lz 
will break the Winds, and keep the || tel 
Grapes warm' after the Sun hath left } 
them : Then after yoar Vititage is over, 
you may lay the Boards on heaps to | ar 
| keep 
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keep them from Rotting till the Spring : 
The Stakes may ſtand for many years 
if they are of Oaken Spine : The charge 
and - trouble will not be great, if 
you ' conlider that 'your arched Props 
ſoon * decay, and the, conſtant annual 
Charge and Trouble the Planters of 
Hops are at, 1n renewing their Poles, 
and preſerving them in the Winter 
much greater than this can be in con- 
tinuing theſe Boards, which lie in a little 
room, and endure many years ere they 
decay. 

- If your Ground be fo fertile, that 
your Vines grow too rank, and Weeds 
encreaſe too faſt; then may you lay 
$and near, and before your Vines, 
thick enough to ſuppreſs the Weeds, 
which will very much add to the heat 
of the Summers Sun, and thereby acce- 
lerate the maturation of your Grapes 3 
and alſo abate ' the too great fertility 
which much of our Engliſh Soul is fub- 
je& to; for the meaneſt dry and warm 
Land (fo that it be not barren) is fit- 
teſt for a Vinyard: Bacchus amat colles. 


Many of our beſt Fruit-bearing Trees, 
axe ſtbjet to' that pernicious —_ 
the 
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the Canker, which in many places de 
ſtroys the whole Trees And notwith- 
ſtanding all the Cuttings, Parings and 
Plaiſtrings that can be. uſed, yet every 
new Shoot will be tainted with this 
Diſeaſe, as it hath happened to me in 
many of my . beſt Fruits; and more 
particularly in one Tree that I moſt ya- 
lued, which the Canker had yearly {6 
defaced, that for cleven Years together 
I had cut and pared its Wounds, that 
it was little the bigger in its growth, 
and had in all that time born ouly 
four Apples. In February 1682, I was 
willing to. try ſome new experiment 
towards the Cure of that Diſeaſe 3 and 
having conſidered that the Land jt 
grew on, was rich and light 3 and that 
in many places I had obſerved Trees to 
flouriſh in Courts and Yards, where the 
Soil was of the ſame Nature, and the 
Ground pitch'd or pav'd with Stone; 
I therefore cauſed the Earth to be ta 
ken away round my little, but diſeaſy 
Tree, about four Foot from the Stem, 
and about five or fix Inches deep, and 
in the room thereof cauſed Stones to 
be ſet very cloſe and near together in 
Dirt taken out of the _ a 
ca 
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ſtead of Sand, after the fame manner 
as Yards or Streets are paved. - 

The Tree thus paved round, in the 
Sammer following emitted many fair 
Shootsz and in Autumn 1683, yielded 
above fourſcore fair well grown Apples, 
and increaſed in clean Branches, more 
than it had done in ſeven Years before, 
without the leaſt touch of its old 
Diſeaſe, and moſt of the old Sores were 
alſo skinned over, having firſt a little 
cleanſed them. In the Year 1684, this 
Tree continued in its flouriſhing and 
healthy Condition, encreafing as before 
in its Branches; that to check its too 
great aſpiring and ſpreading, I was ne- 
cellarily forced to cut off the Tops of 
many of the new Shoots : Its Branches 
were alſo ſo laden with Fruit, that to 
preſerve them and the Tree, I cauſed 
Props to be ſet to fupport ſeveral of 
them; which ſtrange e were fo e- 
vident, and conſpicuous to many, that 
knew the former ſtate, and after faw 
the amended condition of ' the Tree 5 
that they were ſbfficiently convinced, 
that the: laying of thoſe Stones were 
the very cauſe of the cure; and I am 
the more ſatisfied in my Opinion that 

It 
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it was ſo: For that in the Year 1684, 
in the ſame manner abated Earth from 
ſeveral other Trees infeted with the 
like Diſeaſe, and applied ( for cheap- 
neſs ſake ) a proportionable quantity of 
Chalk, and ram'd it faſt about the Trees, 
which hath produced near the like ef- 
fe&t, as was from the paving with Stone; 
but I as yet queſtion whether it will 
have that duration as Stone, ſo as to 
continue ſolid, it being apt to diſlolve, 
and degenerate into Earth, 

For it is the deprefſion or detention 
of the Spirits Mund;, or the true fer- 
tilizing Spirit 1n the Earth, about the 
Roots of the Tree, that thoſe Roots may 
the more plentifully attra& itz and the 
prevention of other Vegetables from ex- 
trating and waſting it, that is one prin 
cipal cauſe of the proſperity, and fer- 
tility of the Tree fa paved about : For 
the more. of this true nitrous and ve- 
getating Spirit there is, and the leſs of 
the Crude and common Water, - the 
more fertile and healthy will the Tree 
be. This Experiment I hope will be of 
general uſe and queſtion; not but it will 
ſucceed in moſt places where this Dil- 
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Nevertheleſs, after all this care, there 
will- remain ſome Fragments of the old 


Diſeaſe,it being ſo confirmed in the ſtock, 


that it will never be clean out of the 
Branch; like unto the Lxes Vererea in ſome 
Annimals : For if a Tree be infeted with 
this Diſeaſe the Canker, althou 

graff a ſound Graff of another Fruit on 
the ſtock, and leave but a few Inches 
of the Cankery Tree above the old ſtack, 
that ſmall part ſhall infe& the new Graff, 
and. /all its Shoots : But however this 
Method of mine hath had much. greater 
effe&ts in the Cure of that Diſeaſe, and 
is more certain than any other'yet: pub- 
lickly known: And the ſame'Tree*I fo 
cured, continyes in a very flouriſhing 
condition to this preſent Year 1688, + 
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; Of making Cider and other LT i- 
9994 , Of Apples and other 
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c- TOtwithſtanding: 'tnany have beet 
16 fottiifiate-us to have a falf 
hntation of FriitTirees,' and thoſe al- 
fo very ftaitfil 5 yet: have they - fiot 
had Good Cider, (tnleſs fofrietitnes by ac 
cidene) either for that they have gy- 
thered their Frait before it hath attained 
its due maturity, for the Juices of Fruits 
are beſt improved in their own proper 
Veſlels, (their skins) as Grapes the Vigne- 
rows of all foreign Vinyards , let them 
hang on the Trees till the ſtalks begin 
to (hrivel next the Branch, that being 
a ſign that the Fruit receives no more 
nouriſhment from the Tree : And in the 
Canaries whence onr beſt Wines come, 
they let them hang longer. Likewiſe 
Normandy Cider is generally ſweeter and 
#5 + better 


Jer 


Of making Cider. 
better coloured than the Exgliſh, by rea- 
ſon of the ——_ maturity of the Fruit. 
Therafore, it is; beſt, here to let your 
Apples; hang! as. Jong as conveniently 
they can: For when they begin to drop 
naturally, its a ſign they receive nomore 
noariſhment from. the Tree 3 or if their 
Kernels: be black, their colour change, 
or their ſont be high, they may be ripe 
enough to gather : But 7 bo. .and 
other;hard Fruit, may be gathered in a 
dry time, in OFober, leſt the Froſts im- 
pair them: Notwithſtanding they have 
not thoſe figns of, maturity, that other 
more early Fruit uſually have. | 

. Some Apples retain a white colour till 
they are through ripe, as the White 
Beling, White Wine Apple, ſome ſorts of 
Pepins, Oc. ſome allo are yellow be- 
fore they are through ripe, as the Orenge- 
Apple, Golden-Pepin, irton-Pepin, &c. 
their ſcent doth not always indicate the 
time of their maturity, ſeveral Winter 
or late ripe Apples not obtaining ſuch 
ſcent or fragrancy, until they have lain 
forme time on Heaps, or in large Velſlcls, 
where they perfe& their maturity by 
their acquired heat,more than they could 
do on the Trees, The 
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The beſt way therefore is after your 


| Apples are gathered off the Trees, to lay 
_ them 'on: Heaps, or put them mn large 


Veſſels in'a dry place, and let them there 
remain” two 'or three Weeks, more or 
leſs as the Apples are in' maturity, 'which 
concofeth: their Juice; and very niluch 
improveth it , and 'waſheth the mote 
phlegmatic-parts of the Prait by ſweet- 
mg 3 -and'alſo-( by a degree of- -putri- 
faction) weakneth the Branchery or Veins 
that unite the'Parerchymows parts of 4þ- 
Fes, eſpecially the more tough ſort-of 
Denx-Ans, Wethry Apples, Leather-Coats, 
Oaken-Pins;*' &c. making - them- to' be 
more' cafily broken in''the Mill, and 
more freely yield their Juices: | For theſe 
tongh' and harder ſort of Fruits ought 
to lie till} the end of November, of 'till 
December, before their Juices be through- 
Iy mature, and their:Parerchymons parts 
made'foluble ; and then will theſe Fruits 
yield yon the fineſt, ſtrongeſt and moſt 


ces having been longer from their firlt 
rmation on the Tree, to their diflolu- 
tion in . the Mill, in a continued ſtare of 
digeſtion and conftion, than other ſofter 


Fever ha Cider of any other : * Their 
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©:Tt is alſo obſervable, that the more 
difficultly Apples part with their Liquor 
m the Preſs, the thinner it 1s, the ſooner 
it- becomes fine, and the more it en- 
creaſeth in 'beanty , colour; 'and ſtrength - 
Therefore Apples eaſily yielding great 
= of Liquor are \not always to be 
-rxgg by thoſe that affe& the beſt 
der. 


Some have pretended an indifferency, 
whether their Apples have been rotten 
or not, fuppoſing that their Cider made 
bf Fruits part ſound and part rotten, is 
of equal goodneſs to that which is made 
of all ſonnd Fruit; and others have 
eſteem'd-that made of rotten Fruit only, 
to be the beſt. But neither of theſe- cer- 
tainly ever made any very good of 
found Fruit, for if they had, they would 
without donbt have altered their opini- 
on. - For Apples. having lain over-long 
on heaps till they are pulpy, and part rot- 
ten, will ' yield a thick Juice from. the 
Preſs, difficult to be ſeparated from the 
Mzrc, which: will be long before it be 
fine, and much of it will be waſted by 
reaſon of the great quantity of the pulp 
of the Apple that will be prefled ont 
K with 
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with. it, and muſt be ſeparated from it. 

No hen dis Cir af oy 20 
as that made of ſound Fruit well ripene 
Therefore the middle way is the beſt, as 
bath by experience been obſery RT 


. Next to, the, gathering, and hoarding 
of your Fruit, the grind) them _— 
conſidered.” No Ml, Engine , Art, or 
ay, having been yet uſed or diſcovered, 
better than; the; Mz/ deſcribed 1n my 
former Tread. of this Suhject for. th 
expeditious, calie, and cen. grinding of 
Apples, the. Mill. being cafily Prat 
ſtanding in... little, room, and. of, ſt 
price , conſidering the quantities of A 
ples- that in, a, little time may he, groun 
by it. One Man may grind. in. this Mz 
of the doxble Ref}, in ons, day, as many 
Apples as a Horſe, can in a, Hoxſe-Mill, 
three days. This Mill coſting from - 
to 10}. and. a Horſe-Mill, from. 20 |. tg 
301. with the room. it, 1s to work 1p, 
This taking up, no. more room than an 
ordinary Cheſt, and may . be eafily, re: 
moved as occaſion requires. The other 
muſt remain always fixt.. . ; 
This MZ grinds the Fruit, even, bru; 
ſing every part, yet breaketh, not. the 
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Kerfies. The other grindeth it unevenly 


and breaketh the Kernels which preju- 
direththe/Gidey. Theſe new Mills of both 
forts were made of ſeveral prizes, as you 
would haye them for diſpatch, by 
Mr. Henry Aﬀen at the Cabaret in Exeter 
ed ricar the Strard in London, and now 
many other ingenious Work-Men. 


After the Apples are grontid; if they 
were very mellow, it is good to preſs the 
ptilp the next day, left the too long ſtand- 
ip occaſion heat and- an ill favour, atid 
the Liquor not* ſo' eaſily ſeparable froth 
the Feees or Marc, whichiwill then ſtrain 
out'withitheEiquor. 

' Buerif the Apples were tough or hard; 
the long ſtartding! of! the: Pulp diffolves 
thermore” obdurate Particles; weakneth 
the Branchety' of Veins that paſs throtigh 
the' whole” fefhy part' thereof; by a cer- 
tain-and- advantagious degree of putre- 
ion, which' makes it yidd its Liquot 
the'more' freely; and4s in ſortie degree a 
mattration of it, aſwell as'whilftit was 1n 
the whole Apple; alſo the long ſtanding 
of 'the * Pp after it' is- ground; gives-the 
Ger a berter' tinRtitre than* otherwiſe'it 
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would have, which it 'attra&ty from the 
Pill or Skin of. the Apples: ' i | | 4 
For the redneſs of the Skzz in, the Pub 
lying long together with it, gives a tin- 
Qure to the Cider, as doth that of Grapes 
to Wine. For the Grape whereof Claret 
is made, yieldeth a pale Wine as ſoon as 
it is preſſed ; but ſuffered to, continue 
ſome days on the red Husk, obtains the 
tinfure it hath when brought to us. | 


As to the prefling of C:der, although 
the greater  Skrew-Prefles make . the 
quickeſt diſpatch, and. preſs the hardeſt 
of any, yet; for private Families they are 
chargeable and cumberſome , nor is-it 
neceflary to make ſo hard a prefſlure as 
1s uſtally'made.by them. /' I: have ſeen 2 
Preſs made with an Iron-Skrew, that by 
it the Juice hath been ſo clean expreſled, 
that it left the Marc almoſt dry.enou 
to burn. There was at that place Cidn 
made of 'Redſtreaks, Golden-Rennets, 
Golden-Pepins , Gilliflowers , and other 
of the beſt of Cider Fruits, and ſpecif- 
cally each by it ſelf, a Hogſhead at leaſt 
of each ſort. But by reaſon of the too 
fine grinding and extream dry preſin 
the moſt curious Palat could diſtingui 


but | 
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but little difference in the Taſt, which 
was none of the beſt in every ſort. It 
was alſo ill-coloured and very cloudy 3 
the laſt *and- much enforced Jujce being 
very poor, and carries with it too much 
of the lignous part of the Apple, which 
had been more proper to have been left 
behind. For as all vinous Fruits have their 
pureſt part next the Skin or Pill, fo is 
their richeſt Juice there contained, the 
Sz and Air maturating ſuch Juice more 
perfealy on the extream parts than near 
the Core. The Pores are alſo much finer 
there than towards the middle, as ap- 
pears in a diſſeted Apple with the help 
of a Mzcroſcope, which is the reaſon that 
Wines proceeding from Grapes without 
much preſſure, are preferr'd to thoſe 
that are more preſſed, and the pooreſt 
Wines are thoſe that are with the great- 
eſt force extrated. All which conſi- 
dered, it is better to have nine parts of 
pure rich Cider, than-ten of that which 
hath neither good Taſt nor colour. 
Therefore ſo great a Preſs is not- ab- 
folutely neceſſary in the making of good 
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As one of the conveniencies of the 


; Mill is to ſtand in a little room, -and to 


be portable with eaſe from one place to 
another 3 the ſame is neceſlary in the 
Prefs,' which may be made with two 
woodden Skrews., of abont the ſize of the 
Skrews which the Apothecaries uſe in 


extracting Oils, ec. which have a ve 


great force or power with ' them, an 
placed at about Zo or 36 Inches diftant, 
on a Bench or Form of about 20 or 24 
Inches in breadth, according to this 
Figure. | 


The ſmallneſs of the Thread of the 
Skrew, although it requireth more time 
to work it, maketh it preſs the Mure 
much the harder; but you muſt remem- 
ber to fox the lower plank to, ſome Poſt 
or Wall, by pieces extending from 
thence to the Preſs to keep it ſteady; 
with this may you preſs any quamities, 
ſmall or great at any time without much 
trouble; it is cafily made, and requires 
but little room. And after your: Vit- 
tage 1s over, you may ſet your Preſs a 
well as your Mill, in ſome by-place, till 
the next Seaſon requires its uſe again. * 
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The Principal Cauſe that there hath 
been ſo much bad Cider made in moſt 
parts of England , was the too early 
ſtopping of it up. It being aſually pre- 
ſmbed; 'and as uſually pradtiſed, that as 
foon as Crder is preſfled, ſtrained and fer- 
mented, they ſtop it cloſe, with a very 

reat confidence that unleſs it be cloſe 
fopt it will decay, and become of no 
uſe. So that when theſe Cideriſts have 
taken care for the beſt Fruit, and order- 
ed them after the beſt manner they 


could, yet hath their Cider generally 


proved pale, ſharp, ill taſted, ec.” and 
all from the too early ſtopping of it. 
For the ſtoppiiig of Cider cloſe before it 
be fine, or with its Feces in it (although 


£ 


precipated) beets reiterated fermenta- 
tions, which fermentations very much 
impoveriſh this Liquor, by precipitating 
thoſe Particles which enrich it with T7- 
Fure and Guſt. 

Whilſt its groſs Feces or any fetling 
remain in the bottom, every change of 
Weather cauſes ſome motion therein, 
which is uſtally termed Fermentation : 
This doth fo attenuate this Liquor, that 
ir ealily letteth or ſuffereth thoſe Parti- 
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Of making Cider. 
cles to ſubſide, and leaveth the Cider 
thin , jejune, acid, and ll taſted. It is 
thin and jejune, becauſe it hath loſt its 
ſubſtance ; acid, becauſe it hath loſt its 
ſweetneſs, thoſe Particles being the Sac- 
charine ſubſtance, or part of the Apple, 
and of 11] favour and guſt, becauſe thoſe 
Particles when precipitated, being mixt 
with the moregrols, do putrifie and heat, 
infecting the whole maſs in the Veſſel, 
all which effe&ts are apparently obvious 
in Cider made after the Vulgar method, 
Theſe Feces they are that cauſe the Corks 
to fly out of the Bottles, or break the 


Bottles ; or at leaſt the opening of them 


makes the Gder fly, and mixing, with it 
make the reſidue unpleaſant. 


Theſe things being generally taken 


* Notice of, hath ſet many heads at work 


to provide remedies. Some have made 
uſe of many ways to ferment it, and make 
it clear by reiterated Fermentations 
others by additions, as Ifng-glaſs, &c. 
have enforced a precipitation 3 and when 
they have ſo done, finding it to be thin, 
pale, and acid, have by Molaſſes, Treacle, 
or courſe Sugar, given it body , colour, 


and guſt, What delight or pleaſure there 


can 
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can be in drinking ſach Compounds; or 
how much this muſt conduce to health 
or long life, I leave every unprejudiced 
and ingenious Man to judge. 

There are others that when their C:der 
is thas reduced to a jejune and an un- 
pleaſant Drink, they oF one Veſlel,and 
with an Alembick extra its Spirit, and 
add the ſame to another under the ſame 
circumſtances of poverty and unplea- 
fantneſs, and * then edulcorate it with 
Molaſſes, Treacle, &c. which alſo gives it 
tincture. Thefe and many other Arts are 
uſed to ſophiſticate, corrupt, and debaſe, 


this otherwiſe pleaſant and wholſome 
Drink. 


I3T 


To prevent not only the decay of zu is 


Cider, but the extraordinary trouble in 
curing and amending it. When it is 
preſſed let it ſtand a day or two, or 
more, 1n an open Tun, or covered only 
with a Cloth or Boards to keep it from 
the duſt, or in a Hogſhead or other Veſ- 
fel, not quite full, with an open Bung, 
till the more groſs parts ſubſide : Then 
draw it into Pails, and fill it up into the 
Veſſels you intend to keep it longer in, 
leaving about an eighth part empty. = 
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Of making Cider. 
theſe Veſſels in your coldeſt Cellats or 
Repoſitories , with the Birngs open, of 
covered only with a looſe Cover, that 
there may be a free perſpiration of the 
volatile Spirit of your Myſt,which would 
otherwiſe force its way 3 and that your 
Myſt tay be cool; and not kept warm, 
leſt it ferment too much. 

. Thus ſtanding open, and the more 
open: the better, it will by degrees let 
fall its groſſer parts, and ini time become 
clear without the loſs of any of its true 
and durable Spirit. For coldneſs is here 
the cauſe of its purifying, warmth occa- 
fioning the ſolution and detenfion of 
thoſe Particles that ſpoil the colout and 


taſt of Cider, and which otherwiſe would 


preeipitate. 

As for the time of its ftandimg open 
1a the Veſfel, it varies accordmg to the 
nature of the Fruit 5 If the fruit wert 
mellow or ſweet, the more of the groſs 
particles be preſſed out with the _ 
the. longer time will be required for 
their precipitation: But if the Fruit were 
hard or fliarp, the thinner doth the Lt- 
ro Ate ont of the Preſs,” and the 

ner will your G:der become fine 5 and 
you muſt be ſure to'obſerve, that as foon 

as 
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| asthis Gder of hard Apples is fine; you 
| draw it off from its precipitated {xe, left 
b- become acid, or acquire ſome ill caſt 


[from it. 
| This — open of the Veſſel cauſerh 
an expence of that wild or volatile Spi-- 


'rit which being pent in, would beget a 
| contiral fermentation much prejudi- 
ing the Cider; and in caſe it doth 
| not otherwiſe work its way ont, would 
in time break the Veſſel that detains 
it. 


| After your Cider hath ſtood open 
ſome reafonable time, till it is become 
| ndifferently fine, which it may be in 
| three, four, or five weeks 5 then will it 
be convenient to draw it imto Bottles, if 
| you have a ſufficient ſtock, or nts other 
| Cask, that it may there become more 
| fine. For after i is ſeparated from its 
| groſs Feces, ut will more cafily demis the 
remaining Partictes or flying Lee, than 
it woutd have done whulft the grofler 
| parts remained , renewing its ferments- 
tio} on- every change of Arr, or On AC- 
| cidental occaſion. 
Its finenefs will ſometimes plainl 
pear, if you move the ſcum aide wich a 


Spoon 


| 
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Spoon, or-. the like ; | but | to: be more 
exaqt, you-may take a' Glaſs-Pipe of a 
Foot or more 'in length, open at both 
ends, ſtop the upper end of the Pipe 
with/your Thumb, and let the other end 
down into' the Cider: as deep as: you 
think fit, then open the upper end by 
removing your Thumb, and the Cider 
will riſe in the Pipe: Then ſtop the up- 
per end again with your Thumb, and 
take out: the Pipe, and: hold it over a 
Drinking-Glaſs, remove your Thumb, 
- and you may there diſcern the ſtate and 
fineneſs of your Cider. oe 

If your ſtock of Cider be not -over- 
great, or that you are - willing to 'pre- 
ſerve your choiceſt ſorts of Czder, the. beſt 
way 1s to have large Glaſs-Bottles of one 
or two Gallons apiece, more or leſs, 
enough to, receive the ſame, into which 
draw off or rack your Cider, and let the 
Bottles ſtand open, -or but barely cover- 
ed in your cooleſt Repoſitory for a 
month or 'more, till you obſerve your 
Cider, by your interpoſing it between a 
Candle and your Eye, to be very tranſ- 
parent, which then may be called Super- 
fine', the! remaining Particles or flying 
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Lee being precipitated and ſetled in | the 


bottom of the Glaſs-Bottle. 


It  your- quantity. - of your, choiceſt 
Cider be too great for your Bottles, you 
may inſtead of them make uſe. of Stone- 
Bottles, or Jarrs, on Stounds of Flanders- 
Earth , or glazed: Earthen: Veſſels, the 
larger. the better, which maybe placed 
8 Rows 1n-your-Repoſitories,; Cellars, 
or Vaults, and —_ with Boards, or 
the like, to preſerve your. Gder , from 
duſt, ec. . but nat. from the Air. | But by 
reaſon that /you cannot 1o eaſily diſcern 
the fineneſs of your Cider in theſe as in 
the tranſparent Veſſels, you ,may-/ now 


make .uſe . of your Glaſs-Pipe', before ov — 


mentioned. 

The reaſon why Glaſ-Bottles,or other 
olazed or ſtony-Veſlels are more. fit for 
this ſecond fining, than thoſe of 'Wood, 
s,. for that -the.. coolneſs 'of the. Veſſel 
yery much , contributes to the /precipita-, 
on of thoſe remaining; Particles 'that 
would otherwiſe debaſe: this, Excellent 
Liquor. | 

7: But if your! quantity of Giter be i 
grear, that theſe .Vellels cannot. ,zeceive 
it, then may you rack it .into.ather Vel- 
ſels made very clean, dry, and feet, and 
ſuffered 
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faſſeredro-ſteand flightly covered till is 
be very fine, before” your ſtop! it up/ 
If yow-find that” your Cider doth not 
find itE  woeden-Veſith: f& foon: as' you 
defire, Oden Why 
thi :Vefith; you:may"take-Flines or 
=_ e-Stoncsclea anddry;and pur then 

o- your' Cas of Cirer,- this is faid 


Gand- with 'grea & probability)! to/ cotitri 
bute much wards the namnble precip 


lyinpof a bag'of Salt'tothe out- 
fe S unter part of the'Veſſel, © 


Ordering . Whie: your Cider hath- attained ” 
x Ae nemoft) degree of finereſs; which afiet 
ſaper-pue, this way of ordering it will dv; if 'yot 
have” bur to ler it ſtand: open 
hough' ſome will frae'id 
NE eh NN tis wi other' requires: Thin 
take /yotlr Glaſs Syphon” or Crane and 
draw it aff omits lat Feeey into frnallet 
Bottles! wherein: youintend© ro keep" 
for yorruſe- Thus-being drawn off) and 
throughly depurated , you may” 
cork-alPyour” Bottles, - and” plce/them in 
your-coot''\Confervatory: where-after's 
few weeks- ſtinding” your 'Cidey will as 


quire-a-Eme-briekneſs, and \mrantle int - 
G) 


a_ of thei Feees, The like effet'hath 
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Glaſs- without any manner. of feculency, 
and retain its firſt ſweetneſs, and- 
from a pale to a lively Canary or Ma- 
kga-colour 3 but t& you have occaſion to 
accelerate 1ts. maturity., place fo many 
of-your- Bottles, as; you. think you /may 
have ſudden occaſion for, in. ſome place 
wazWer. than. your-:uſual Conſervatory, 
and it, will ſoon. anſwer . your: expecta- 
toN. 6 | h . 
{ Sometimes it will: happen. that the 
£ Symmer after it is become ſo pure, 
ome Raggs or flying. Feculencies:may 
appear, in your. Battles, which are: occa- 
foned.by the warmth. of the ſeaſon: be- 
tting ; another; fermentation. from tho 
Pencl 'of: the. body of the, Gder, made 
of the, ſweeter fort of: Fruit, which” are 
not apt. to appear in, the thinner Cider, 
but in ſome ſhort; tune theſe will-ſabfide, 
and you may draw off the fineifromihe 
feces with, your Syphox, without: any: 
geat.. prejudice to, your: Cider. : Theſe 
later fermentations-in- great quantitics:gf 
lider.often ſpoil it, for want of'a timely 
prevention, Which: cannot be. ſo well 


; | dane} in _Veſlels, of Waod: as thoſe: of 


GleG, where: you may: PE IENEN 
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Theſe  Syphons are | beſt made 'of | 
Glaſs, but becauſe that at the Glaſs-houſer 
che 'Workmen will not preſently appre- 


'hend how to turn them fit for this uſe; 


You may buy at. the Glaſs or Potters- 
Shops -thoſe Tubes 'or: Pipes that are 
made of white or flint Glaſs for Barome- 
ters or  Mercarial Weather-Glaſſes, which 


| may; be carried in a long Caſe'to any 


place:in this Kingdom. 
. Make a' fire. of | Charcoal, or ſich like 
clear:fire at ſome diſtance from the back. 
of the. Chimney or. Wall, and pur the 
cloſe end of your Glaſs-Pipe into the fire, 
and when'it 1s hot, dip about an: inch of 
it in the' water, and it will break off 
then ts your Pipe open throughour. 
Then lay the Pipe acroſs the fire' (by 
a gradual acceſs, left the ſudden heat 
crack it,) that for abort five or fix inches 
ſpace near the middle it may be red-hot, 
yet ſo that the one end may be two or 
three inches longer from the hot part 
than. the other : When it is thus hot, 
hold both ends of the Pipe, in. each 
hand one end, bend it to the Form de- 
ſcribed 


PAEITF9: 


SF 
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ſcribed at (g ) then cool it (by a gra- 
dual taking it from the fire, leſt the 
ſudden cool Air break it,) and when it 
q is cold enough to handle, put the longeſt 
| Leg of your Syphon into the fire, and 
| when it is hot turn it into the form 
T as at þ; but becauſe the end will be 
too hot to touch with your hand, you 
may manage that end with a pair of 
Tongs. 
| As for the ſize of the Pipes let them 
not be of too ſmall a bore, for then will 
the Cider be too long in drawing off: 
And as for the length, you may have of 
ſeveral lengths, that they may ſuit with 
your greater and lefler Veſlels and Bot- 
tles, and as near as you can proportion 
the ſize of the bore to the length of the 
Syphoz, that your Cder may flow faſter 
| out of the larger than out of the lefler 
' Velſlels, 


The manner of uſing theſe Syphorrs 1s the uſt of 
thus deſcribed : Firſt place the Bottle or *** SY- 
other Veſſel out of which you are to ex- * 
tract your fine Cider from the ſetled Lee, 
on a Table or Shelf as at a. | 
-, Remember before you may uſe of 
|| your Szpho to. whip about that Leg that 

| L 


15 
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is to be put into the Bottle two or three 
' turns or more of Yarn or Worſted, as at 


þ, which may ſlide up and down as there 
3s occaſion. | 
Then put-that end of the Syphor into 
the Bottle'gently as deep as it will go,and 
move the Ring of Yarn to the very depth 
of the Bottle 3 then raiſe your Syphox fo 
high as that the lower end of that Leg 
that is in the Bottle may be ſomewhat 
above the Lee that ſubſided in the Bot- 
tle, for which the Ring of Yarn will be 
your guide, as at b. c. 
| Then hold your Receiver, being the 
Bottle into which you intend to draw 


your fine Cider, and to preſerve it, with 


a Funnel on it, as at d. Then whilſt one 
holds the ſhorteſt Leg of the Syphor at b. 
let another ſuck at the lower end of the 
outward Leg, till he perceive the Liquor 
draw towards the end of the Syphor, then 
let him deſiſt, and apply the Recciver 
and Funnel, as at d. | 

Or you may whip about the crooked 
end of the Syphoz with Worſted or Yarn, 
and procure a ſhort piece of Glaſs, Laton, 
or other Metals crooked, as at ff. the 


one end being wide enough to cover the || * 


month of the longeſt Leg of the Syphon, 
which 
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' which* being applied to the Syphor, on 


the Worſted or Yarn, to prevent the 
Air from freely paſſing between , you 
may ſuck at the ſmall end of the Pipe f. 
and. when you perceive. the Liquor:to - 
depend to the end of the Syphoy, take 
away the Pipe f: and apply the Bottle and 
Funnel. | 
When you perceive your Receiver to 
be full, ſtop the mouth of your Syphox 
with-your Finger, and apply another to 
it until all. that is fine be extracted out 
of the Veſſel from which you draw. it, 
which you may perceive by your Glaſs 
Syphon, for you may gently ſink the Sy- 
phon at b. with your Finger , til you 
perceive ſome Cloud or foulneſs to ariſe, 
and then keep it a very little higher, that 
it may come pure, whereby there: will 
be nothing left in the bottom of the 
Veſſel out of which you, extra&t your 
Cider, but what is meer Feces, with very 
little waſt ; however you may pour out 
all the Feces into ſome other Bottle or 
Veſſel, and let them ſtand until they are 
again ſetled, and you may then extra& 
the fine as before, ſo that there may be 
almoſt no waſt : Thus may great quan- 


tities of Cider be drawn off in a little 
L 2 


time 


An Fyvor 
correfied, 
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time by two perſons, when they are once 
ſt about it, and 
betiefit of it. 


\ Tn the firft part of this Treatiſe, T. pre- 
ribed Fermerttation to be a means to 
purifte Cider 3 and alledged that warmth 
was a principal help to provoke the 


ame, as1n truth it is: But fach Fermen- 


tation that was at that rime by 'many 
tmade uſe of, did very much prejudice 
Citter, and therefore to be prevented ; 
There being no other Fermentation re- 

wired m preparing the choiceft Czder, 
than only 'expoſing 'it to the open Air, 
that the volatile Particles may 'evapo- 
Tate, and the Feces ſiibſide, which other- 
wiſe would beget a reiterated Fermen- 
tation, not 'only to the impoveriſhing of, 


| but giving an Ill Taſt to that which 


otherwife would prove the beſt Cider, 
The ſubfiding Feces having an ill Taſt 
and Smell, eaſily impart it to the Czder ; 
as lately happened to one that by the 
advice of an ignorant Ciderif?, after he 
had drawn off his Cider from the Lee or 
Feces, put the ſaid Feces im a flannel Bag, 
aftrally called Hypocrates his Sleeve , 
through which the Cider finely —_— 
an 


you will foon find the 
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and'-was Very. pleaſant tothe Eye,; hyt 

not drinkableiby reaſon of its Hl Taft 
and Jayour which it received from: the 
Fecesis, ,laithat in caſe the Cider ſo drawn 
off, had ſtood long on thoſe Feces, that 
Taft and Savour had infe&ted the whale 
quantity, though not in ſo high a degree 
as it, did the ſmall part diftyled through 
the Flannel, Ys eff” 


Some perſons haye made great quany X a__ 
tiries of: Giden, and at the ſame time have hep 
diſpoſed . jt 'into ſeyerab; Vefdels. But cider. 


the Cider although alike at : the tun- 


ning it-up, yet at the. drawing it forth, 
hath - prayed”: of - different - Taſt and 


other. qualities , which very much per- 
plexed: the; cyrions Obſervators to find 
out the} eaſe of  ſnch variance. At 
length they did abſerve that in all thoſe 
Veſſels that were made of the white Oh, 
the Cider 'was well coloured, and of a 
good Taſtz but in thoſe that were made 
of brown -ar..red Oak, x was-it contrary, 


ſo that they concluded the faults or de- 
fets of Gider. to be from the Veſlel. 


2xere Whether the "upright Veflel whoſe 
Ribs are ſireight, being made of Firre, 


of 
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-and (colour that may at the firſt be taken 
from the Firre, may rather mend than 


Farthern 


Veſſels the 
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'marr the Cider; however it 'wilt be 
ſooner extrafted from it than from,the 


As for Hogſheads or other Veſſels 
made of Wood ( when new) they are 
apt to ting the Cider with an ill colour, 


' and give it an ill Taſt; and when they 


have been uſed, although with' the ſame 
fort of Liquor, they retain ſome'tarta- 
rous matter which 'difturbeth 'the Cider 
newly put” into” it, and ſoffietimes ſb 
much that "the 'Cider wilt hardly 'ever 
be clear; therefore the leſs time that 
Cider remains in the wooden-Veſlels the 
*better it 1s: Bat 'to/ prevent ſich 4ll ef- 
feds, Experience - hath- taught' me, that 
open Vellels of Glaſs, 'or- glazed-Farth 
are the | beſt, not only'for the retaining 
the natural guſt and colour of 'the Cer, 
. but for the better ' and more ''expediti- 
-ous purifying'of it, havitig ſeveral times 
. put ſmall quantities of Cider from the 
Prefs, formerly in Jar-Glaſfes, and fince 
that in glazed Earthen-Pots, which in 
"the ſame manner hath rendred the n_ 

| muc 
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much exceeding that, which at the ſame 
time, and of the ſame ſort, hath been 
put.. in wooden-Veſſels and narrow- 


mouth'd Glaſs Bottels. 


. Therefore if you take Earthen-Veſlels 
glazed within that will hold four or five 
Gallons each (more or leſs) as many of 
them as will contain the Cider you make, 
and ſet them in Rows on the Ground and 
on Benches in your Cellar or Repoſitory, 
and fill them with C:der from the Preſs, 
and let them ſtand open, or but {lightly 
covered four or five Weeks, or more, 
till the Czder be throughly:fine, you may 
then Crane it off into Bottles for uſe ; 
or you may by emptying one of the 
Veſlels draw it from the next into that 


which is empty, and ſo go round till 


all be drawn off; and then let it ſtand 
another month without the Lee ill it 
be Superfine, and then draw it off into 
Bottles for uſe. If you live near a Potters 
you may have theſe Veſſels made with 
Tap-holes about two inches from the 
bottom, and ſo may with a Cane or 
ſmall Tap draw it off without the uſe 
of the Syphon, and leave the Feces be- 
hind. | 
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Theſe Veffels,, alt things confidered, 
are cheaper than Barrels or Hopfheadsof 
Wood: Firſt, for that yon have mort 
by the Gallon for your mony of the 
Earthen than of thoſe made of Wood ; 


then will they laſt Tonger ( with care; ) 


for after the C:der is drawn off, you may 
fcald them, and fet them by, with their 
bottoms uppermoſt till another year”, 
withont danger of growing Mrfty, or 


want of hooping. 


In the Cellar or Conſervatory, they 
ſtand as m Figure 113 and when yott 
have drawn off the upper Rows 'on 
the Benches, you may then fet thoſe on 
the Ground, and npon -the Benches in 
the room of the other, and ſo draw them 
off likewiſe; you may have alſo two 


' or three Rows the one above the 


Dzve's 
Ciders out 


of the ſame 
APp!tss 


other. 


Beſides the obſerving of the time of 
oathering and grinding of Apples, which 
cauſeth a great Variety of Ciders ; there 
is in the ſame Apple ſuch a difference in 
Its parts, that the one part produceth a 
better Cider than the other. In oblong 
Pears the beſt part is that which is next 
the tail, that being the ſmalleſt end, the 
whole 
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whole ſubſtance of the Fruit paſſing 
ym tt, 1s the caufe why that part is 
the beſt. In Apples the omfide is the 
beſt, bemg more maturated by the Sun 
and Air than next the Core, and there ts 
the richeſt Jnice contained; the Pores 
are alſo much finer there than towards 
the 'middte, as appears in a diſſected 
Apple by the help of a Microſcope. In 
Grapes the richeſt Jaice is alſo next the 
Skin, and moft eaſily expreffed, which 
is the reaſon that Wines proceeding from 
Grapes, tying in. large Veſſtk& withont 
any other prefſtire than their own weight, 
are tnuch more. excellent than thoſe that 
are forcibly expreffed, which Hy all are 
found to be the pooreft. 7 

'- Therefore if you intend 'to have a 
more rich Cizer than 'is ordinarily made 
our of the ſame Apples, you may pare 
the 'outfide of your Apples abont the 
thickneſs of a Crown-piece of Sifver, ard 
grind theſe thick Rinds very fine Caying 

y the inſides to make a meatter fort c 

Cider ) by which you will ſoon 'fmd 
the difference, as well in colour as , 
flavour. 


Br 


woof pal the Trees fix or ſeven weeks after they 
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But if you will have a rich coloured 
Cider, take of the reddeſt ſort of through- 
ripe Gilyflowers in November, and pare 
about..a third or fourth part. of them 
you / intend to grind as thin as an old 
_ Six-pence, lay theſe parings by , then 
_ grind your Apples and preſs your Cider ; 
afterwards when your Cider is diſpoſed 
of into its proper Veſlels (of which the 
Glaſs or Earthen are the beſt) add the 
parings you laid by, and let them re- 
main 1n the Cider 14 days. more or leſs 
at your diſcretion, and when your Cider 
is fine, draw it off from thoſe parings; 
and although your Czder at the firſt ſeems 
not to 'have much of the colour of the 
parings, yet will it be ſo much improved 
by them, that in a few weeks its colour, 

. and flavour will excel that which 
ſhall be made by any other. way or me- 
thod 3 and the richer will it be if made 
of the Rinds pared thick , ground and 
preſſed without the inſides, as before is 
directed. | 


| In the firſt part of this Treatiſe, I in- 
timated that by letting Czrrants hang on 


are 
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are red, would digeſt and matire their 
Juice, that it needed not that large ad- 
dition of Sugar which otherwiſe it would 
do 3 which I concluded to be true, be- 
cauſe all or moſt of other Fruits become 
ſweeter by hanging long on the Trees 
after they are ripe, as Grapes, Cherries, 
Plums, Gooſeberries, &c. But now I have 
obſerved that Currants only by - long 
hanging on the Trees, after they are ripe, 
become more acid. Therefore they 
ought to. be gathered as ſoon- as they 
are through ripe, if you intend to make 
Wine of them. Bur if you intend them 
for Vinegar, the longer they hang the 


better, and this is the beſt aſe their-ex- 


prefſed Juice can be put unto, it making 
the beſt Sauces of any other acid Juices; 
and its Wize, unleſs kept till the Sugar 


and the Liquor are throughly mcorpo- 


rated, 1s none of. the moſt grateful to 
the Stomach. 


Take a pound: and a half of Loaf- 
Sugar, the finer the better, to which put 
three pints of Spring Water, and ſo in 
that proportion for a greater and: lefler 
quantity 3 ſet this over the fire unril it 
boil, and after you have clean ſcum'd it, 


take 
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take a. pound of Apricocks through ripe 
to each pint of Water, pare them. thin, 
and ſtone them, and put them jnto the 
Liquor, and let them be boiled there 
until they. become tender 3 then take the 
Apricocks out, and put a Sprig of floured 
Clary into it, and after it hath boiled a 
' little take it out,and let the Liquor coot; 
and when it is through cold put it into 
large Bottles, and let it ſtand ealily {topt 
till it be very pure or fine, then Crane jt 

into quart or pint Bottles as you 
x and cloſe ſtop and keep it for your 


Note that the Wine 1s really a Sugar- 
Wine, and the faner the Sugar is the 
. Whiter- will your Wine be ;- and it 
receives a very fine reliſh from the 
-Aprieocks, which yet remain firm 
and undiflolved, and are fit for your 
Confeftionary. The Clary gives it 
a Guſt like Canary Wine: If you 
keep this Wine two or three years 
till the Sugar ' s perfectly diflolved 
or digeſted in it, 1t becomes one of 
the beſt of Artificial Wines. Prebs- 
tne eſt, 


After 


ter 
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After the ſame manner may you ting 
Sugar-Wine with Rasberries, without 
kaving the juice or ſubſtance of the Raſ- 
terry in 1t, which is apt to corrupt it. Or 
you may ting it or give it a guſt with 
atly other Fruits 'or Flowers. 


I have formerly given you ſome ac- 
compt of the nature of the Cacas, with 
the'manner of compounding of the Ver- 
taes 'of Chocolate : 1 have little more to 
add, but that ſeveral Authors of the 
American Hiſtories have at large ſet forth 
the great Values that are ſet on the Cacao 
Nuts in thoſe parts, being eaten without 
any preparation, fattating, and not cloy- 
ing the Stomach. But much more on 
Chocolate , which the Exropears learned 
to make of the Indians, which they look- 
ed upon as the greateſt delicacy for their 
extraordinary Entertainments, and which 
they offered to the Spaniſh conquering 
Generals,as the beſt Collations they could 
vive them; and is of ſo common- uſe 
there, that the Spaniards conſtantly drink 
the fame in their Churches. 

Some eſteem that which is made 


the Nuts alone, made into a Paſt and 
diſſolved 


IST 


To make 
Rasberrye 
Wilts 


Of Choeo- 
late. 


Of Coffee, 
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diffolved in Water 3 others with the 
Nuts made into a Paſt with Sogar, and 


fo diſlolved in Water, wherewith many 


Indians and Chriſtians in the Amrericay 
Plantations have been obſerv'd .to live 
many months without any other. Food... 


Its Vertues are very eminent 1n forti-' 


fying the procreative faculty ; it preſerves 
Health, and impinguates, cauſeth a good 
Digeſtion, 1s very Reſtorative in a Con- 
ſumption, and is good .in the Cough of 
the Lungs, Plague of the Guts, and other 
Flaxes, the Green-Sicknels, Jaundife, and 
all Inflammations and Opilations, Sweet- 
ens the Breath, provokes Urine, Cures 
the Stone and Stangury,. expels Poiſon, 
and preſerves from all Infe&ious, Di- 
ſeaſes. | 


Coffee 1s a Drink .ſo generally known, 
that I need fay little as to the preparing 
it : The Berry is imported. by the Mer- 
chants from Arabia and other Eaſtern 
Countries : The Berry or the Powder 1s 
to be bought at moſt Coffee-Houſes in 
London. Its preparation is. to mix an 
ounce of the Powder with a pint and half 
of hot Water which hath been boiled 


half away ; after the Mixture 1t 1s to | 


boil 


| World, 
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boil a while, till the water be well tinged 


with it. 


' Its Vertnes are that it- indiſpoſes the 
Body to ſleep, and fo is good for thoſe 
that affe& late Studies : It allayeth the 
Heats and Fumes that ariſe from a full 


Þ or foul Stomach, and ſo is good after a 


Debauch in eating or drinking : It 1s 
proper in Headaches, Dizzineſs, Lethar- 
vies and Catarrhs, where there is a groſs 
habit of Body, and a cold heavy Con- 
ſtitution, and very effeGual in opening 
Feminine Obſtrutions. | 
But to lean and ative Bodies Coffee is 
not agreeable, nor good for uxorious 
Men, it incapaciting them for thoſe 
pleaſing Exerciſes Nature of it felf in- 
clines them to, and often renders: the 
Drinkers thereof Paralitic,it being a kind 
of Opiat. Its faid, the Perſcars drink it, 
to allay their Natural heat, that they may 
avoid the charges and inconvenienes of a 
fruitfal Family. So that taking its good 
and bad effects together, its good for 
nothing ; but with Tobacco to entertain 
thoſe that are at leiſure to diſcourſe 
about the Intrigues of the Town, and 
ſometimes of the general Afﬀairs of the 


Its. 
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Of Tea, Its preparation I have touched upan | | »! 
TS p for the Qualities and Vine q 
of it, I will add WS", a what hath 

| been written in the firſt Part; it hath | | 
much of the ſame Vertye as Coffee, by | | N 
wabling Men that drink of it, to Lucy- | | By 
brations or late Studies, by driving off | | þ: 
ſleep; yet without thoſe ill effects that | | gi 
Coffee commonly producesz it makes | | |, 
Men eGtive and lively , which ,Coffce | | &n 
doth not; It clears the Head, .and apens | | ar 
the Urniary paſlages ; it prevents Druak- | | ca 
enneſs, taking it before you drink Wane ; | | ad 
for being drank hot, it fills the Veins | | ef 
and other vacancies, which atherwile | | an 
would attrat the Wine. Its a great | | Be 
dryer, and: therefore no Enemy to .Cha: | | Di 
ſtaty. it removeth .the Obſtructions of fic; 
the Spleen and: Gall: It is good againſt | | Cc 
Crudities, cauſeth a .good Appetite and | 
Digeſtion. 4t vanquiſheth Dreams, eaſeth | | 
the Brain, and ſtrengtheneth the Memo- 
ry. Theſe are the Principal, but there 
are many more Vertues attributed to | 
this, the beſt of our ſmall Water-drinks; | da 


and certam it is, that.many ancient Men} | Pg 
{ince the uſe of it an England -have pre-| | wh 
ſerved themſelves very lively, confider- | | ce 

ing | /,-. 


| $ 
| 
| 
{ 


4 


(| 


ere 


uſe of this 
{hghted. : - 


- A_late Author having written the 
Natural Hiſtory of ſeveral Leaves and 
Berries, mtroduces Juniper-Berrics to 
have many extraordinary | Vertues,. and 
directs that an ounce” of them well 
cleansd, bruisd and maſhed, will be 
enough for a-pint of Water 3 when they 
are boil'd together, the Veitel muſt be 
carefully ſtopt 3 after the boiling is over, 
add a fpoonful of Sugar-Candy 3 the 
effte&s are extraordinary im the Stone 
and Wind-Collick. The extract of this 


Drink, which i [not to be 


Diſtempers, of which almoſt every Phy- 

fical Author Treats, and moſt of our 

—_ Doctors . preſcribe the uſe of 
it. | 


Drink 11 many: places of this City, but a 
 yery whollbme Drink, and may without 
| doubt be miade as well here as1n forcign 
| Parts, we having alt the ſame Materials 
| whereat it: 'is - compounded: The Re- 
ceipt is pubbſhed in tbe before-men- 
= MJ tioned 
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Of the tx» 
traft of 
Tunzper = 


Berritys 


Berry is alſo. commended in many ather 


Mum: is not only become a common Of Mn 
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tioned Natural Hiftory, which he- ſaith 
is recorded in the Houſe of Brunſwick: 
And is to this effe&, Take 63 Gallons of 
Water that hath been boiled co the Con- 
ſamption of a third part, then brew it 
with ſeven Buſhels of Wheat-Malt, one 
Buſhel of Oat-Malt, and one. Bufhel of 
- ground-Beans 5 Tun it, but .fill not the 
Hogſhead too full at firſt z when it be- 

ins to work, add to it of the' inner 
Rind of the Firre three pounds, of the 
tops of the Firre and Birch, of each 
one pound, of Cardims Benedifus dried 
three handfuls, Flowers of Roſa ſolis 
two handfuls, of Burnet , Betony, Mar- 


jerom , Avery, Penny-Royal, Flowers of 


Elder, Wild-Thyme, of each one handful 
and a half, Seeds of. Cardanmmm bruiſed 
three ounces, Barberries bruiſed ione 
ounce, put the Seeds into the Veſlel. 
When the Liquor hath wrought a 
while with the Herbs, and after they are 
added, let the Liquor work over the 
Veſiel as little as may bes fill it up at laſt, 
and when it is ſtopt, put'into the Hog- 
ſhead ten new laid Eggs, the Shells not 
crack't or brokn; ſtop all cloſe and 
drink it at two years old 3 ſome add 
-Water-Creſſes, Brook-Lime and W; _— 
nathe Li 
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fuls of Horſe-Radiſh, raſped in every 
Hogſhead : It was obſerv'd, that Horſe- 
Radiſh made the Mxm drink more quick 
than that which had none. If Mx» be 
carried by Water it is the better. Thas 
far the ſame Author. | | 
'- Mum, Ale, Beer, and all fuch groſs 
bodied Liquors are much refined .by 
carrying them by Sea, and drink A 
better after ſuch motions than: before. 
This Liquor thus prepared 1s very 
ſtrengthening from the Malt and Beans 


1t is made withall, and is a great cleanſer 


of the Reins, and good againſt the Store 
and Scarvy, from the great quantity of 
the Firre that 1s x2 , in it, being of a 
Terebinthine-Nature , and much more 
wholſome than Hops : The Eggs pre- 
ſerve it from being ſour, which other- 
wiſe in fo long time it may. be ſubject to, 
by reaſon many of the Ingredients are 
put in green; which if it were made of 
dried Ingredients it may very well keep 
as long without any acidity. Green Ve- 
getables being far more apt to flatten 
and corrupt any Drinks than dry: As 
thoſe that make compounded Ales, Me- 
theglir, &c. can teſtifie: And as to the 

M 2 time 
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time of keeping it, nothing is more cer-. 


tain than that ſach ſtrong compounded 
Liquors are very tmnuch ' ummproved by 
time. All rhoſe various and | different 
Ingredients beifg thereby fligefted mto 
one ſubſtance, not to be diſtthguiſhed by 
the moſt curious Palat, but purified and 
made a moſt defirable Drmk, far excel- 
Ting that crade Mm that is wſaally fold 
to the great diſparagement of that which 
hath been kept its due time, and was at 
the firſt duly prepared. 

In the firſt part is a Catalogue of 
Fruits growing in this Nation, and fit to 
be planted m your Vineyard, to which 
I have many to add. But finding that 
Names fignifie little, and the Natures of 
them are difficult to deſcribe,He that hath 
a Will to furniſh himſelf with ſach that 
are excellent, may have the Trees of 
Mr. George Rickets of Hogs ſderr, mention- 
ed in the firſt Part, who hath the great- 
eſt variety of the choiſeſt ' Apples, Pears, 
Cherries, Plums, Apricocks, Peaches, Ma- 
lacotones, Ne@orines, Figgs, Vines, Cur- 
rant, Gooſeberries, Rasberries, Mylberries, 
Medlars,Wabmts, Nuts, Filberds, Cheſts, 

&c. that any Man hath, and can give 
| the 
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the beſt account of their Natures and 
Excellenctes. 

To my firſt PartT added a ſmall Trad&, 
being, a Diſeourſe of the Government 
and Ordering of Bees; and finding that 
I have here room _ _— of en- 
larging that; I will ſabjoyn a few. Pages 
POS: of Hay towards the diſcovery 
of pry Original. of Fountains and SPIN 
for on fi Ro hive s do, our fusbandm 
Dm o comongin, Fo ans ere 

great Rairs,, or dark- 

Jlome Winter og Ie forbid. their Rural 

rior eo All; ſuch times are their Minds 

up; with Sinking, ps and d from 

whence; ging e , produced, and,frqm 

Ine y Ca rr {o plennfully Haw 
ET Rn bv ſo great. a Bulk. 


encourage wel ES and fr 
.them with, new -matter, to whet upon, I 
have, ord hs following; Eſlay, 
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mote and obſcure, isnot ſo eafily 
covered, as ſome have thought. | Ne- 
vertheleſs. have many very able Philo- 
ſophers attempted to do it; ſome ima- 
ging it to, be from one, ſome from ano- 
ther Cauſe. Twill therefgre, amongft 
other. Obſervtors not only;.paſs my Cen- 
ſire on ſotne"of Ee nnT ico- 


| Tc Original of Fountains being re- 
di 


veries, butcaſt'in my Mite of Enquiries 


7. That 
Springs 
proceed 


Yom 
Rabnge 


Reoſons 4- 
goinſt 
I 


it. 


'amongſt"the Treaſures 'of the Learned, 
for the finding a more proHable, if not 
their true Origmal; ft 7H TT 
The firft Opinion of the, Original or 
Cauſe of 'Springs and Fountains that hath 
infinuated it ſelf, and is rivited into the 
Minds of moſt thinking Men, is, that they 


$1.2þd 


_ ariſe from Rains, diſſolved Snows, &*c. 
For the Confirmation of which , much 


hath been faid and written. 

Againſt which Opinion, I will offer 
ſome Reaſons : As firſt, That there is a 
very great diverſity in the Wetneſs and 

| Drincſs 


p 
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Drineſs of Years; in ſome Years it rains 
very much, and in others very little: 


| And eſpecially in the Winter-Seaſons, it 


being eafily.to be computed that four 
or five times the quantity of Rains fall 
in ſome one Winter as doth. in another 5 
yet nevertheleſs do the, perennial Foun- 
tains flow,;, but. little more in the more 
rainy Winter than in the other; or atleaſt 


.the diſproportion of the Fountains is not 


anſwerable to that of the Rains: As may 
very plainly be obſerved in. all Fountains 
1fluing out of Rocky and. Mountainous 
places. As 1in.this beginning of the Spring 


,1685. the clear and ſwift Fountain flow- 


eth with almoſt as full a ſtream from Alreſ- 
ford to Wincheſter after almoſt two years 
drought, as it.uſually hath done after 
the moſt Rainy-Seaſons. And in caſe 

there be any defet of Water 1n it no) 

more than formerly, it may be impute 
to the attrative vertue of the dry Earth 
near unto its Springs and Currents in: ſo 
dry a Seaſon, rather than to .its Original 3 
the like I have obſerved in all perennial 
Fountains. | clad 
That there are many hilly. places. of 
ſeveral Miles extent, without any Springs 
or Fountains. in any of the Valleys 
M 4 amongſt 


IGq 
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#tHongſt them; ard the" Lands' on ſach 


Hiph places are fruitful 'ahd- inhabited; 


tind/ Where the Rains fall equally plenti- 
filly, as they'46/ In the lower and larger 
Vales,yerare th&Wells oft ſackibigh places 
dipged very feep before they cone to 
the Springs; #hFthioft Waters cannot be 
ſed. to be *compountied "of Rains, 
Shows, '@&c." becauſe Rains Hor melted 
Sttows deſcend 'not' ſo 'deep. "For ifthey 
aid, then 'woufd the | Earth:;"6f what 
niture or kind Wever it be,' Se imbib'a 
Werewith from' the Surface, to'the reſt- 
Ts place bf ſich Waters: and: there 
woettd neceffarily be a contig deſcerit 
PMrerinr, 'efÞec ly near the 'bottom of 
fach I TIES "to ſupply 
thoſe Formtaitris', which 'there is not, 
appears in'"Cayes that are deep 'in the 
th', '#nd Conſervatories made for 
now, witch art always ty. 'Cardarth 
0 qinto"He fabrtilitate,” #icit 'quod Ouni- 
Palos 44 tvertinds Oppitlt etians fb aqui 
TT OR 5 7 
Another 'Reafdi that indaceth tne'to 


A 


| pens that. Springs derive fict 'theit 


Yriginal from Rain, diffolved Snow or 
Wall, is for Uhitr thete are plenciful 


Springs and Fountains imder' 0 great a 


- quantity 


Ir 
1 
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quantity or thickneſs of Earth, Clay, or 
the Tike, that is not penetrable, or rather 
penetrated by theſe Waters that are on 
the Stiperfictes'of it. As is moſt evident 
ont the great Flats near the Sea, which ate 
—_ with Salt or bracktſh-Waters; 
yet by dipging 40 'or 50 Foot thron 
'a Bed Blas, a Spring of moſt -. 
Water hath been diſcovered, when as 
the 'more 'Salt or brackiſh-Waters have 


not permeated through the Clay or 


Farth to mix with it notwithſtandi 
the vacuity of the Well was large endtih 
to have received it. And it is asevidenr 
within the ' Land; ' where feveral ſmall 
Foal Rivers "flow , yet ' very near 
"fame, are” Wells digged 15 or 
926 Foot 'Jower thari thoſe Waters where 
Springs are found, "which yield" great 
pety of Water, that have [not their 
iginal from Rain percolated through 
the Earth; for in caſe they had, then 
would thoſe Rivers deſcend alfo by the 

ſame Potes as did"the Rain, © 
'A fourth Reaſon is, For that when 
Rains fall by eafie Showers (as they 
generally do) the thirſty Earth imbibes 
and derains thetn very near its ſarface, 
and 'in a few dry days 'as eafily _ 

wit 
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with / its \newly received moiſture, that 
ſometimes ;plentiful Showers (that.1n caſe 
they, had been received: in a glazed-Veſ- 
ſel, might have filled the ſame - two 
_ inches deep,) in three or four days ſhall 
be for the moſt part exhauſted again. 
And this 1s plainly, viſible in newly ared 
or ſandy. barren Lands 3 and likewiſe in 
Grounds covered with. Vegetables, ſuch 
Rains are ſoon imbib'd,. and as ſoon dif 
poſed of; yet under: theſe Lands uſually 
1\ſſue out large and conſtant Fountains. 
For I know ſeveral conſtant Springs iſu- 
ing : from under moſt barren , ſandy, 
heathy . Grounds, that.. are never : ob- 
ſerved, to encreaſe. after the. greateſt 
Rains or moſt wet Seaſons, nor to.leſlen 
after, the drieſt, and thoſe ſand: 
Grounds. for a great diſtance from xs 
.Springs.,of no greater, height, but. that 
great 'Rains or .Droughts would beget 
ſenſible alterations 1n, fach Springs, had 
they no other Original than from.Rains, 
or (indeed) had the:Rains any commerce 
at all with them. ; AA 
If we-would but conſider further how 
all thoſe Waters are diſpoſed that fall 


by Rain and Snow, that alone might be 


a reaſon, ſufficient .ro induce any one to 
| believe 
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believe that Fountains and Springs have 


not. from them their Original. Inſtead 


therefore of wondring what becomes of 
ſo great quantities 'of Rain and Snow, 
from whence Fountains and Springs 
ſhould proceed, if not from Rain and 
Snow , we- may rather admire from 
whence ſo much Rain ſhould proceed. 
Ifit be ſaid to be a converfion of Air into 
Water, that cannot be, for Air is as per- 
fet body as Water, only it is more 
porons or ſpongy, and ſo more capable 
to be expanded and contrafted than 


Water is; and thereby adapted to re- 
ceive great quantities of rarefied Water, 
and detain it until 'it be again condenſed 
1nto its firſt form: And if Rain 'be' faid 
'to be exhaled out of the Sea, that is very 


improbable as to the whole in part it 
may; as from all moiſt Bodies. '' For Salt 
Water is not ſo apt to dilfil as ſweet 
Water is; nor do the great Rains'( nor 


"Winds which proceed from the ſame 


cauſe) come ſo often from the Maritime 
Coaſt as from the more Inland in the 
great Continents. 'But Rain is more pro- 
perly ( as may be ſuppoſed' with reve- 


{ rence and reſpe@ to the more Learned ) 


thoſe Particles or Atoms, that by the 
heat 
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heat or.:virtue of the..Sun, are exhaled 
from he Earth, Waters, Vegetables, and 
all moiſt Bodies through. the pores of the 
Aar,-umil..they are by :its frigidity con- 
denſed into. thole, drops that diſtl in the 
uſual forms. of Ram, ;Hail or Snow, i 
that; no.; part of the Superficies , of. this 
Globe-canþe ſaid ;ro;be.exempted from 
{&. guitful Showers 
lame 5 which if 
£719. Ga AN 
amore of. Watar Ml bby the , ren 
Ls pry Year, 


as is. mentioned. ©; Cay 7 
aus Temtagren-de ne, Foutinms,$ $9, 
Mut a 


 contmbuting .: £0 ; 4hglk 
thatuſually bedewnhe 
be on; then ..t 


Ana yrns Author it 


may.calily -be ſuppalegd to. be: w; 


foangny of ghe; 36,5, days, that happen. to 
dry, windy... 9 0ays, hot, Ry hich 

the moiſture. of the ;Farth is uſually. ex- 
park for. ;in the. beginning of April 
£683. anjmch of Water erate the 


Sun)and.. Air.in;an, Earthen-V 
avaſtedin le ithan three days 


1; believe might find Gredit a 


Tomeohote that.underfiand by what 


influence 


1 ,was 
nd -m 
.cafs;,1>hould preſume to; iſay.that much 
more Water: was,annually..cxhaled from 
the Jerzene,/ part. of this .Globe, than 


gdelgentded gn 1t-by Rains, Snow oral 


* Pg 
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influence all chmgs fablanar, have their 
motion and encreaſe, which if true, then 
certainly thoſe vaſt Fountains that water 
this Earth have fome other Original than 
Rain, &c. And mr caſe it' be: objected 
by any, that -the Fxhalations from the 
Sca contribute much towards the en- 
creaſe of Rain: I anſwer, That much 
Rain alſo falls on the'Sea,and not impro- 
bably much more'than ariſes from it. 


Another Opinion ſome (and thoſe 
more Learned than the other ) have re- 


ceived, that Fountains proceed from the fron che 


Sea by ſubterranean paſſages, and fo re- 
turn agam above the Farth by way of 
Circulation ; that Rivers never - want, 
nor the Sea ſuperabounds with Water. 


One Reaſon for that Opinion is, that ,, reaſn; 
Wells or Pits digged near the Sea are for *:: 


filled with brackiſh-Water. and thoſe 
more diſtant with ſweeter, as ſaid Car- 
danys. And he'was likewiſe of Opinion, 
that there were ſweer Waters under the 
bottom of the Sea, -Lb. 5. de ſub#ilitate. 
It being moſt true, that ſuch Sprihgs that 
are compoſed of Waters 'petcolated 
throtgh the Sands, the farther from the 

Sea 
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A ſecond 
Reaſon. 


Sea they are, the more ſweet. But thoſe 
Springs or Fountains that proceed from 
another cauſe are 'as ſweet. under the 
Sea as'in the higheſt Mountains, as was 
that Fountain mentioned by Plizy, lib. 5, 
cap. 31. And as by ſeveral other Exam- 
ples is. demonſtrable. 


Another Reaſon that ſeems to fortifie 
that Opinion 1s, That many Springs, 
Fountains, and other Waters at great 
diſtances from the Sea, ebb and flow as 
doth the Sea next adjacent to ſuch 
Springs or Fountains , and - that ſeveral 
Fountains are Salt , &--. therefore. they 
have a certain Commerce with the Salt 
Ocean. To which I may anſwer, That 
ſome Springs lying low and near the Sea 


may ebb and flow at the ſame time as 


doth the Sea, by the. preſſure of the 
water in the Ocean apainſt the looſe 
Sands, through which the other part of 
the Water paſles that proceeds from the 
fame Head: Nevertherleſs the Spring 
that ebbs and flows near Newton in 
Glamorganſpire , although but an 1c0 
Paces from the Severn-Sea:, is at the 
loweſt ebb when the adjacent Sea is at 
the higheſt Flood 3 and when it is low 

| Water 
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Water in the Sea, then is the Spring fall. 
As Mr. Speed obſerv'd in his Deſcription 
of Glamorganſhire. But that the flux and 
reflux of Springs that ariſe at any great 
diſtance from the Sea ſhould be. cauſed 
from the flux and reflux of the Sea, it 
doth not plainly appear ; for that thoſe 
of any height or diſtance from the- Sea 
do not uſually obſerve the times of the 
flux and reflux of the Sea: As that of 
Weeding-Well or Tides-Well in the Peak, 
in Darbyſbire. And that the Carnenſiar 
Territory near to the Lake Larizs, which 
every hour ebbeth and floweth, men- 
tioned in Pliny, lib. 2. cap. 103. and di- 
vers Others z only that on the top of the 
Mountain in Flintſhire is mentioned by 
Mr. Hooke in his Mzcrography , p. 27. to 
ebb.and flow as the Sea doth ; but why 
then do not the Springs that are lower 
and nearer. the Sea? As for Fountains 
that are Salt, it may be ſappoſed that 
their ſaltneſs proceeds from ſome other 
cauſe than from its Commerce. with the 
Sea. For if there could be no other 
cauſe, then muſt. we ſuppoſe that there 
are Hot, Sulphureows, Bitumenous, Alumi- 
nous and Nitrous Seas, from whence 
Fountains of thoſe qualities proceed. 
But 
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Reaſons a- _ But if we. (criouſly:!confider 
gainſt that 
Opinion. 


OY 


pon 
what miſtake that Opinian is —— 
it will not be difficult to: wave it, and 
embrace a more probable. For- many 
are induced to believe that all perennial 


" Fountains derive their Original from the 


Sea firſt by large ſubterranean paſſages 


or canals, and then divided into ſmall 


capillary Pipes; and fo by the immenſe 
weight of the Air on the Ocean, ſuch 
Water: is forced into ſmaller Fountains 
on the-higheſt parts of the greateſt Con- 
tinents5 as-:2xick-filver by the weight of 
the Air without, is raiſed in the Tube 
of the- Barometer within. Or as Weter is 
raiſed in Glaſs-Pipes above the Syperficies 
of the Water without, by the preſſure of 
the Ar on the ſame, which to me ſeemeth 
a very great Miſtake: 

Becauſe if you fill the Txbe with £nick; 
ſilver, and with your Finger, or a piece 
of Leather, ſtop the open end thereof, 
then invert the Twbe, and ſuffer rhe 
2uick-ſilver to ſtrain out at very ſmall 
paſſages below , it will: deſcend equally 
to the ſame height, as if the end were 
placed/in a Stagnum of the ſame Pwicks 
filver 3 therefore it cannot be the preſſure 


of 
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of the Air without on the Stagnnm that 
muſt ſupport the Cilinder of Buick felver 
in the T#be; for in caſe alſo that you fill 
a Tube with a ſmall bolt-head on it with 
Onich-filver, and invert it , that whilſt 
you ſtop the lower end , the Tybe ts 
evenly full as in the Parometer; yet 
when you remove your Finger, the 
Lxick-filver will deſcend ſo far as the 
extended Air will permit it, which will 
be much lower than that in the Baro- 
meter. Now if the weight of the ambi- 
ent Air on the Stagnant @vick-/tlver 
were the cauſe of the aſcent of the Cilirz- 
der of 9nick-ſilver within, then would 
that ariſe in the headed Tibe equally as 
high as it doth in the Barometer ; for it 
1s not to be ſuppoſed that the werght of 
ſo ſmall- a quantity of Air m the head 
ſhould depreſs that which -of neceſſity 
muſt be ſitpported by a greater weight 
without, as ts pretended. 

Beſides, it 1s moſt apparent that any 
warmth artificially applied to the head 
of the Thermometer cauſeth the Water in 
the Txbe to fink, and Cold to riſe, 
whereby it indicates the temper of the 
Air ambient on the head, rather than of 


the whole body of the Air as high as 
N 


the 
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the Atmoſphere , which laſt ſome have: 


ſuppoſed by its weight on the Stagmm 


to ſupport the Water in the Tybe. The 
ſame 1s in the Barometer, but with allow- 


ance, asto the difference between Water 


and @nick-ſulver. 

As to the aſcent of Water in Glaſs- 
Pipes open at both ends in the ſmaller 
- Pipes higher than in the larger, that may 
very well be ſuppoſed to ariſe from the 
attrative or ſympathetical vertue in the 
Glaſs, becauſe the nearer the ſides of the 
Glaſs are the one to the other, the higher 
doth the Water aſcend ; for if the Pipes 
are ſhort; or ſo depreſſed, that the tops 
are near the ſurface, the Water will not 
riſe high enongh to flow over, although 
the weight of the ambient Air on the 
Stagmm be the ſame, by reaſon that the 
attraction is leſſened thereby. All ſypho- 
nical Filtrations, and Mr. Hookes Obſer- 
vations in his Mzcrography, are from the 
ſame cauſe. 

Therefore all thoſe Suppoſitions that 


are founded on that Theſis muſt ſtand and 


fall with it. 
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p - But the Opinion that comes neareſt to 3. That 
: the truth of-thys matter, 1s, that hinted at 3rines 
- aby the Letrned Dr. St:l/ingfleet, in the age 
y | fourth Chapter of the third Book of his Central | 
 Origines Sacre 5 which is, that the inte- jon 
- rior heat of the Earth. cauſeth a conti- wa of 
r {| mal Evaporation of the | ſubterranean On: 
y {| Waters, which by the cold Superficies are 

e f. condenſed into Fountains. Py 

Ee To maintain which, it muſt be ſippo- 

e | fed that the Earth, as one great Animal, 

rx | contaimeth im it a Central heat, which by 

es | its own motion (as from the heart in the 

ps {| Body) canſeth that continual Evapora- 

It | tion. Now ſach a heat and motion in 

zh | an Anitnal is maintained and fed from 

he {| nonriſhment received from without, 

he | otherwiſe it would foon decay: So like- 

o- | wiſe would it do in this Globe of Earth, 

r- | in ſo long time as it hath endured, which 

he | being ſeriouſly conſidered of, pointetfi 

out nnto 11s the moſt probable Opinion. 


ut | "I | of 


em. A 


Springs, 


F the Celeſtial Sun be placed in the 
Center of the Univerſe , virtually 
giving life and heat to all things that 
live and move, according to the Laws of 
Nature inſtituted by God himſelf, as I 
hope none will deny 3 It is not the com- 
mon ſenſible heat of the Air, by what 
ſoever Accident warm'd , that makes 
Vegetables flouriſh in the Spring more 
than in the Autumn. For the Weather 
is uſually much more temperate and ſen- 
fibly hot in the Autumn than in the 
Spring : Nor is it the external warmth of 
the Months of September or OFober that 
excites the Venereal Faculty in moſt 
Animals, eſpecially Fowl; but it is the 
Virtual Influence of the Sun in its ap- 
proach to his Northern» Hemiſphere, al- 
though in cold Jamery and February, 
that —_—_— the far greater part of 
Vegeta 
vegetate, increaſe and multiply. 
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les and Animals with a power to 
It 
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\ Tt is not the preſſure of the Air, nor 
the crowding of it into the Pores of the 
Earth that forceth the aſcent of Sap in 
Trees; nor is that ingenious contrivance 
of the Laborious Dr. Grew in his Anatomy 
of Plants, lib. 3. part 2. cap. 1. that gives 
an aſcent of Sap in Vegetables. Burt it 
is the virtual power of the Sun that at- 
trats the Sap into the Branches from the 
Root; after it hath given the Seed or 
Root a power to attra& the Aqueous 
Spirit from the Earth. For it is moſt 
plain, that Seeds ſown, or Trees ſtanding 
in Earth not wet, or abonnding with 
moiſture, will nevertheleſs attra& a far 
gps quantity of that Aqueous Spirit 
r its nouriſhment, than that Earth 
contain'd within the extent of their 
Roots. For the Atoms of moiſture that 
continually perſpire, are intercepted by 
the attrating Roots of Vegetables,where 
they lie in their way. 
Wherefore as Fountains have their 
Original and Courſe by the Laws of 
Nature after a moſt certain and ſure 


Method 5 why may we not imagine that 


the virtual Influence of the Sun on this 


to {JOrb of Earth, moving by a certain Rule 


/jand Order , may not excite, and by 


N 3 attraction 
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196 : Of the Qrtginal .., 
attraQion beget a.contin gon 
ar Pocpiendog of ne ug : from, tha 
{ybterraneal, parts. mhenogl,! o; h; ;Þ tos 
candenfation of its loperbe 

may reduce: part; of tuch. NN 
Atoms into plenciful . Farah. And 
thoſe again; by flowing, .mto, the Break 
Receptacles of Water,, the Seas..ſupply 
thoſe defets, ſo | a an nar wight | 
otherwiſe be the caule 


"It. may_al.- be HS THe 


Virtual Influence of the.Sun,, by the ſame 
Law of Nature, attrads all choſe Atoms 
h from the | Earth.. that axe not condenſed 


into Fountains as: well as thale from; the. 


Sea, that afterwards are candenſed by 


the Air, and fo {vitally beſpripkle this. 
Glabe, and in ſome places make'(o great., 


Inundations. 


Seeing then that Fountains, Rains and, 


Srows may probably proceed: from one 
and the ſame Cauſe. The: diſcovery of 
the Original Cauſe of Raiz, Szow, &c. 
ray make that of Fountains more ealily 
to be apprehended. It will not be amils 


therefore to offer fume Conſiderations | 


concerning The Original Cauſe ' of Rain, 
V0, &C; 


I, The 


| 


| 
| 


| 


\4 
! 
| 
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of Rain, Snow, &<c. 


- .T. The height of the Atmoſphere may 
be conſidered, which ſome ſuppoſe to 
be about three Miles in height, above the 
Superficies of the moſt even part of the 
Earth, above which no- Clouds move. 
Dr. ' Brown 10 | his Enquiries into Fulgar 
Errors, lib. 2. cap. 5. ts of Opinion, that 
the remoteſt' diſtance of Clouds is but 
two miles 5 which ſeems very rational, if 
we conſider, that on Mountains a- Man 
may ſee over the Clouds every way. 
And that as the ſame Author, /b.7. cap.6. 
ſeems to allow the perpendicular altitude 
of the higheſt" Mountain to be but: four 
Miles. ; And the Account that Dr. Sprat 
in his Hiſtory, of. the Royal-Society, gives 
of the; Picorin: Tzxeriff, relates it to be 
but two Miles and an halt, yet eſteems it 
to be the: higheſt 'in the. World, whoſe 
top is thought to tranſcend any Clouds, 
at leaſt ſuch that afford Rain or Snow. 

2. It may alſo be conſidered, that 
Clouds carrying Rair, Snow, &c. move 
nat far before they waſt themſelves, or 
diftil on the Surface of this Globe : For 
great Rains have fallen on ſeveral parts 
of this Iſland, when on other parts about 
the ſame time none have fallen. Great 
Thunders have alſo happened in ſome 

N 4 places 
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places, when at 15 or 20 Miles diſtance 
they have not been heard.  Cardanas, lib. 
17. de ſubtilitate, will not allow the 
Clouds to be above 500 Paces, or half 
a Mile in height, and viſible not above 
30 Miles. That a Man being in Mzlar 
cannot tell when it rains in Frexce. 

3. If then that Clonds aſcend no 
higher, nor are carried farz then muſt 
they ariſe and encreaſe near where they 
fall, which is not difficult to demonſtrate; 
It being conſpicuous to every Eye, that 
Clouds, eſpecially ſuch that are moſt in- 
clinable to afford Rains, &c. do from a 
very ſmall beginning encreaſe in view 
to be large and ſhowring, which ſome- 
times fall not far from the place of their 
Original. And whereas it 1s- vulgarly 
apprehended that Rains are exhaled 
from the Sea, and carried by the Wind 
over the Land; it is againſtReaſon to 
imagine that the Rains that come with 
a Northern-Wind, and fall im the South 
parts of this Iſland, ſhould derive them- 
ſelves from the Northern-Seas, and be 
carried with ſo gentle a gale as they 
ſometimes come withall , over ſo large 
a trad of Land 3 or 400 Miles, and not 
demit ſo great a burden of Water 3 and 


much 
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much more unreaſonable would it be to 
think, that all thoſe great Raizs that 
come from the Northweſt in the great 
Continent of North- America to the New 
Ergliſh and Virginean-ſhore, and thoſe 
that fall under the Meridian-line in Africa 


ſhould be no otherwiſe extrated than 


from the remote Seas 3o Degrees,or 1800 
Exgliſh Miles diſtant 3 eſpecially there in 
thoſe hot Countries, and here in the 
warmer Seaſons, when Raixs fall more 
precipitouſly than where it is colder, 

4. If Razns, &c. ſhould be no other 
than Exhalations from the Sea : It muſt 
be conſidered how all thoſe Vapours and 
Exhalations from the Farth, from Foun- 
tains and Rivers, from Vegetables and 
Animals,are diſpoſed of. For in Summer 
time, if you imbible dry Earth with | 
Water, it will in a few days be exhaled 
by the Sun, as is evident by a Summer 
Rain that would in an Earthen-Veſlſel 
have raiſed an inch or more of Water, 
in the ſpace of three or four hot. days 
will be exhaled into Vapours. The ſame 
1s to be obſerved in Rivers, Ponds, Foun- 
tains, &*c. that daily Exhalations do ariſe 
from them, eſpecially in the Summer 
time : And from Vegetables alſo, which 
7 attract 
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 attra& unto themſelves very much of the 
ſubterraneal Aqueous Spirit, or Spiritus 
Mundi, which . Vegetables do daily 
(throughout the Spring and Summer 
time eſpecially ) emit. great quantities of 
Aqueous Particles, - -As ſome Trees have 
Floods of ſuch like flowing a long time 
rang their Trunks and Branches into 
their Leaves, and thence into the Air ; as 
the Birch, the Vine, the Walnut, &c. A 
plain demonſtration- thereof is alſo to, be 
een in an Acre of Meadow-grals, which 
; being cut in a hat Seaſon, loſeth ip two 
days time three or four Tun of its weight, 
which is attraed by the Air. And eve- 
ry Animal, of any - indifferent fize, as 
well as Man, daily perſpires ſome quan- 
tity of moiſture. And the Ar being a 
ſpongy Body, and. two Miles and more 
1n height, may eaſily be ſyuppoſcd to con- 
tain Water enough ( being rarefied) to 
raiſe 19 inches and, much more, in lefs 
than a years time, being condenſed into 
Showers. | 
. Tt will not then ſeem ſtrange to aſſert 
that Rains, Snow and Hail, are Aqueous 
Particles, that have been exhaled from 
the Surface of this Globe of Earth and 
Water, by the Virtyal Influence of the 


Sur, 
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84, 38d" excited. lomewhat by the: Cen- 
wal:heas of the Farth, and the Spirits 
that are in the Vegetables and Anumals 
onthe. me. -. And afterwards are:con- 
_ by 7g _ of the vs eo 
rekrelluy Ig, 20wers, cold $nqws.and; Hay, 
whichdefcend again on the ſame (lobe, 
partthereok imbibing the Earth a. little 
way 4.;the reſidue which the Farth can- 
yot- receive fowipg through,, thaſe. anfi» 
ate napbecs of Canals that congduch it w- 
ta:theQcean,; which in all probahility is 
mach morg'than-ever was exhaled. from 
it, iowaxds- the. forming .. of, 10: great: 
SRWers- .D 7 go 1opomotlytt” 

-' Ac more; plain : demonſtration; of the 
forming: of Raj from thote /Exhalations. 
may. appear in theScheme þere qrawn.; 
Ejg) 4. 4 Repreſents the Superticies of 
the'Earth, $. the. Vapouzs that continu» 
ally afcendin all. dry Weather, c.the Re- 
gion of the Air being the ſpoageous re- 
ceptacle of the Aqueous: Particles, d. the. 
cold ; Region which, .condenſeth. thao 
Particles into drops. of Reiz, Szow Hlanes, 
or Hail-Stones, ec. the ' hodies 'of | ſych 
Gondenfations or Clouds, f. the Clouds, 
deſcending in drops, br. g-, the per{pl- 
rivg Vapours of the Earth, which —_ 

| a 
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all things growing on its Superfictes, and 
aA] hotter for Fountains and ' daily 
Exhalations. EDEN 
After the ſame manner may. thoſe Ca- 
tarats of Water that are poured ori the 
Continent of Africa, that create the In- 
undation of the Nile, and other African 
Floods, be produced. For it is drfficult 
to imagine that thoſe Waters ſhould be 
bronght from far, if we conſider 'what 
hath been faid; and how ſmall the 
height of the Clouds are in compariſon 
of the diſtance of the Superficies of' the 
Earth from the Center of the ſame; the 
Semidiameter. of this Globe being about 
3500 Miles, and the height of the Clouds 
about two Miles, fach Clouds muſt ap- 
pear to be very near the Earth.” And 
the Original of Nile being under the 
Meridian-Line, as Ladolphus in his Erhio- 
pic Hiftory hath diſcovered, and much 
nearer 'than any former Author would 
allow it, is at leaſt 3o Degrees, or 1800 
Miles diſtance from its fall z And at the 
time of the Raizs that fall to raiſe that 
Flood, the Winds conſtantly blow out 
of the North, as Mr. Sadys hath related; 
. how then can it be imagined that fo 
great and immenſe a quanity of Waters 
can 
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can be carried from the Mediterraxean- 
Sea to the Original of that Flood 2 But 
it is not difficult to imagine the cauſe of 
thoſe Floods to be from the before-men- 
tioned. Theſes, which may the bettet be 
explained from the following ſecond 
Figure. hs 

This Figure Repreſents ſo much of the 
Saperficies of the Globe as contains 30 
Degrees, being near the length of Nile 
from its head to its fall into the Mediter- 
ranean-Sea, according to the lateſt Diſ- 
coveries, as at 4. a The line 6.6. is the 
diſtance from: the Center to the Circum- 
ference, divided into Ezgl;fb Miles 3 that 


{ thereby may be perceived how near the 


Water-bearing-Clouds are to the Earth, 
which may be gueſſed at by the ſmall 
Line drawn on the Sn ies of the 
Earth, at c. c. d. d. repreſent the _ 
beams perpendicularly, darting over the 
23 Dawes and ; from the Enino2tial, 
and a little obliquely on the 6 and ; re- 
maining Degrees without the Tropic of 
Cancer at e. e. f. f. ſhew the Vapours or 
Aqueous Spirits that are continually ex- 
haled from the ſubterraneous parts, by 
the Virtual Influence of the Sr; not 


only to furniſh the Air with matter for 
| thoſe 
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thole plentifil Showers, -but thole Fotitis 
tains with Water ,. that throughout the 
year, ſo plentifully flow from” the midft 
of ſo large and dry a Territory. - . © 

The Sz about the 10th of: March is 
perpendicularly over the EquinotFial-Linez 
it' is ſuppoſed that then the .Nile be- 
gins 3-and about that time the influence 
of the Sz: may forceably attraCt from 
the inner parts of the Earth an .abun- 
dance of thoſe particles of Water that 
may - cauſe ſo great Rains that ſhortly 
after happen. And as the Sy» moveth 
towards the Tropic of Cancer, fo doth 
its Influence operate : For from the mid- 
dle of April to the tenth of Jae the 
Winds begin to riſe from the Meridian- 
Line to the Tropic of Caxcer, and ſome 
ſhort Showers fall during that time: 

Theſe Vapours or Exhalations thus 
attraſted by degrees, ſo ſoon as they 
touch the cold Region, are condenfed 
and diftil gyttatir: mn ſmaller Showers ; 
but after the Swzs longer continuance 
over thoſe parts, and the attraftion grow- 
ing more ſtrong, thoſe Showers or Con- 
denſations are the greater, that from the 

Suns entrance into Cancer they encreaſe, 

and during the month of July, and 

7, whilſt 
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whilſt the' Su is in Leo, the Rains are 
yery violent, and then by degrees lefſen 
till they end, which is about the time of 
the Suns crofling the Equino#ial-Line in 
its Return towards the - Southern-Hemi- 
ſphere. | 
So that it may with great reaſon and 
probability be iappoſed that the daily 
Perſpirations and Exhalations from this 
Globe of Farth are treafared in the ſpon- 
geous bady of Air during the diſconti- 
nued times of Razz, which in ſome parts 
of the Country through which the Nzle 
runs, happens to be from the end of 
September to the beginning of April; and 
that afterwards the more dire& Infln- 
ence of the Sr penetrating deeper into 
the bowels of the Earth, doth excite the 
heat that is there. ( For it 1s by none 
denied, that the deeper any Mines or 
Cavities are ſunk into the Earth, the 
warmer is it, ) which cauſeth fo great 
a perſpiration of that Mxrdare Spirit, or 
of Aqueous Particles, that they fill and 
expand the Air. 
The Sun-beams penetrating through 
the Air, thus replete with moiſture, may 
be the cauſe of thoſe great heats that 
are between it and the Earth, For _ 
Wnt 
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Sar gives a. greater heat; through Glaſs, | th 
than.: through the Air oply... And .the | UH 
more. of . moiſture there is in the Air, | T2 
- ſo it be finely rarified and tranſparent {| 'w! 
(as expanded Air is) the more ; violent is || th 
the heat of the Sur-beams penetrating 
through it ; and ſuch ſultry heats 'gene- 
rally, preceed Rains or Tempelſts in the 
Summer-time. rh gut 
_ After the Celeſtial and Central Sus 
have thus furniſhed the Ar with: Matter, 
the ſtronger influence of the Celeſtial 
S#7 raiſeth or, attrateth the ſame unto 
the- cold. Region of the; Air, which by 
moſt is ſappoſed not to be above two 
| Miles and + or three Miles above us, 
where thoſe Particles of Warter ſo finely 
rarified, are . condenſed ' by. cold into 
more denſe or..groſs Bodies , which at- 
tain the forms of Clouds, and ſoon find. 
their way downwards. 
 _ Wherethe 4jir is more groſs, the Ex- 
halation weak, and the ſuperior Region 
temperate, as in - the more oblique or 
Northerly parts, there the diſtillations, 
are ſmaller. : But: where the Exhalations 
are ſtrong and- forceable, the- ſuperior 
Region extream cold, and the Air more 
Rare, as it is nearer the Sr <4 
| than 
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than- at a' great diſtance, as appears by 
te {everiry: of the cold on the Pico * 
Tenerife, and other Southerly Mountains, 
where the Shows lie throughone the year, 
there the Rains ate violent and extr,carh. 
From..theſe..ExhalJations .rarified may 
Winds and T npeſts proceed : 'For when 
the'$ approacheth, the'Tropic of Can- 
cet, the Clonds and Northern Winds 
move towards thoſe Parts (as may be 
ſippoſed)'by attraftion. For the influ- 
ence of the Sur attrats thoſe exhialed 
Vapobrs from thoſe Notthern Parts of 
Africa (that lie low on the Mediterranean- 


DV; 


ſtore) ſomewhat farther on the Continent, 


where the cold Region of the Air hath 
more power to condenfe them tharl on the 
Be gptian coaſt (where it ſeldomrains) from 
which Vzpours proceed thoſe Winds: As 
may be obſerved in this Iſland, that 
Winds ' oftentimes proceed from moving 
Clotids, ſotnerimes from one fide of the 
Cloud, and ſometimes from the other. And 
| is alſo obſerved, that ſoon after Miſts 
iftend' the - Hills, 'Winds .as well as Rains 
follow: Therefore Winds may not be 
lippoſed to derive their Original from 
of reftiote Cable. - ; | 
"Bit it rhay © be obje&ted, That thoſe 
EO O great 


Is | | gs 

Ty Kg can ich EX ZE 
Sea, and carried, ſo neaxto. 1 IE: 

ſo, great. a p98 «nu: as the hea of Nile, 
without bene ng before. i ied ones 

uarter-O Way 3 Seca 

; nal end and the 'rhinneſs of: the: Arr.con- 
fidered, ſych.a. Phenonenon is ,00t -I6ar 
ſonably- to. be. wk #0.cooll nor is. 
cally apprehevlible to..conGalt with Nas 


yy. 


Far thoſe | Rains that. fall. on 

Parts mln tf great, far that they hi 
a vaſt dry Retr, which may. requyirg 
ſeveral inches of. Water to. (hy B 
ym _ Foot.in food | wen 
railing of ſo great a 

which increaſeth irom/7 une. 17th a > 
tember 24th, and then Tons ina 
ing condition till rr es whi 
River is faid co water,. by its, divi 
Sprpaus, the Land of: Egypy, at. home 


thereof 
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_thereof ' about 1140 Miles 


of Rains, Snow, &c. 


abou m breadth; or 
-at- _ its fertile part, and" nfually rifeth 
24 Cubits perpefidicular at the height of 
ns Flood, Of Mi: Smidye relates. IE 

» Now if thoſe Rains do notderive their 
Original folely by Exhalations from the 
Sea, as 19 nor reaſonably'to be ſappoſed 
then is it very ' likely that they may be 
Exhalations from the Earth: And if they 
are faich; then may all perennial Foun- 
tains be derived from the fame Orſginal. 
For thoſe Aqueous Particles that from 
the warm interior parts of the Earth, are 
attracted by the Swrs ſaperior Influence, 
or ' otherwiſe howſoever to the Superfi- 

ces thereof,” may part of them perſpire, 
and part be intercepted by Minerats, ' 
Vegetables, '&4. and other part by the 

told Rocks, Sands, Clays, Chatk, or the 

like, be' condenſed into Fountains,” 

»- If therefore that Raihs and Fountains 

have the ſame Oripinal', then is 'it not 

the weight of the Sex that enforceth the 

Waters throuph ſmall ſabterrancons patf- 

to" the middle of Africa, or any 

other place to the forming of Fountains. 


hich, | Nor is it the weight of the Salirie fiper- 


, | ficies of the Sea that preſſeth, the lower 
auth | part beinglightee and leſs falt,torhe aſcent | 
O 2 | 


199; Of theMtiginati\ \: 
of, ſuch: high. andi\xanoteplates;where 
ally Fountains;flow,-as Mr. cltvolgs il 
his:, z ograpby would: aye 1 WonnRy..,c19b 
For thoſe. large Fquntaias, or xathes] | 


Floods that One: out:;.of divers: Moun- 
tainous parts of the World; ate: £0Q" | 
to; be derived . from Rains; and/ 6 en-l | Fe 
forced, thither | through fubterraneal Cas) | fir 
. nals,by. the weight of the; Sea ,,Whenes | or 
then proceed Rains? And whehce'de: | of 
proceed - thoſe.. trickling Waters, andi | m 
many ..excellent. and exuberarit Springs | co 
that ifſne out- near the tops.of the- ieflee Ex 
- Mountains about the Pico at Texeriffe;but) pe 
from. thoſe. . penetrating, and i perſpiring) | tir 
Streams .. condenſed. by thoſe. extroxmy wi 
cold Rocks? (5x1 213 | 
If whats remiſed be eric Yeah; trio it te! 
. be demonſtrable haw the Rivers, Floods be 
Fountains and Springs. flow into'the Sea} | pr 
which ſupplicth, the interior parts of the: | ca 
Earth with matter: ſufficient. to _maintair | Se 
thoſe © prin vapours that continually' | th 
aſcend to maintain thoſe Rivers, Floods, 
Fountains and: Springs. So that there 
hath been, is, and ever ſhall. be. a perpe- | — 
tial Revoluti tion of thoſe Waters in which 
is contained the Natural ſpirit and life of 
every a vegetable and Mineral, in 
the ſublaner World, The 
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of Rains; Snow; 8c. 
-1Jhe cauſes of the Fbbing and Flowing 
of: theta, :of Tempeſts;' Winds, Thrit- 
ders, various difpolitions of Airs; Heats, 
Dronghts:, @&c.' 'are not difficult ' to 
be: diſcovered , the | before-mentioned 
Powers-and Influences being granted. 
For if you obſerve in Fig, 11. at g. how ' 
ſmall a proportion one of thoſe diviſi- 
ons: of /10. -miles is'to the Semidiater 
of the;/Earth, then muſt one mile be fo 
much ſmaller, 2iz. as x to 3500 3 Then 
conſider that the higheſt Tide on onr 
European-Coaſt is not above 70 Foot: 
perpendicular, which- is more than 7r 
times \contained in one of thoſe miles, 
which/is- almoſt imperceptible, being fo 
great a diſproportion to the Semidiame- 

ter of this Globe 3 whence it may eafily 

be ſuppoſed, that the [arr influence im- 

pregnated by the ſolar, may by attration 

cauſe fo ſmall a motion as the Flux of the 

Sea. But more of theſe Matters at ano- 

ther time. | 


